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Government Aid — 


To Stop Banking 
Failures Advised 


Senate Economic Group Is 
Told Federal Action Is 
Needed to Maintain Confi- 
dence of Depositors 








Inflation Proposals 
Declared Unsound 





Cessation of Foreign Activity of 
Two Government Branches 
Suggested as Part of Pro- 
gram to Reduce Costs 





Protection of the banking situation 
throughout the Nation by the Federal 
Government “where possible failures are 
of such magnitude as to break down con- 
fidence,” was advocated before the Senate 
Finance Committee Feb. 27 in its economic 
investigation by E. T. Weir, Pittsburgh, 
chairman of the National Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Weir described such action by the 
Government as “a fundamental and im- 
portant necessity” with the breaking down 
of confidence in all sections of the country 
and the fear of widespread bank failures. 


Method of Operation 

“This can be done through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation with Gov- 
ernment funds, and it must be done on a 
basis of liberality in estimating the value 
of securities put up as collateral,” he ad- 
vised the Committee. “ 

“T can not emphasize too strongly the 
necessity for .this banking protection be- 
cause no improvement can possibly be ex- 
pected, in fact, I fear we will sink further, 
without. the assurance that the banking 
situation of this country has the Federal 
Government behind it in an aggressive 
way.” 

Warnings Against Inflation 

Warning, however, against over-exten- 
sion of Government credit to aid business 
and advice to restrict Federal aid to re- 
lief for the destitute was given by Dick 
Smith, managing editor of the Kansas 
City Journal-Post. 

Both Mr. Weir and Mr. Smith opposed 
inflation. Others opposing inflation in- 
cluded Prof. Fred R. Fairchild, New Haven, 
Conn., professor of political economy at 
Yale University, and A. D. Noyes, New 
York, financial editor of the New York 
Times. 

Cost of Foreign Activities 

Opposition to inflation also was voiced 
in a communication from Nicholas Murray 
Butler, New York, president of Columbia 
University, who advocated among pro- 
posals for reduction in Government ex- 
pense the discontinuance of foreign ac- 
tivities of the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce. He emphasized the 
need for international understanding and 
cooperation to meet existing economic con- 





ditions. 
_#& confidential statement was presented 
. W. Robertson, Pittsburgh, chairman 


ofAhe board of Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. 


Finds Panacea Lacking 

Professor Fairchild advised that there 
is no panacea for present economic con- 
ditions, that economic prosperity can not 
be corrected by Government action, and 
that the need is to “restore the confidence 
and courage of business leaders and in- 
vestors.” 

The business world, he said, is dis- 
turbed by suggestions of tampering with 
the monetary system, and opposes meas- 
ures of inflation. Asked by Senator Har- 
rison (Dem.), of Mississippi, which of 
three types of inflation is preferable, Pro- 
fessor Fairchild replied that he cpnsid- 
ered each one vicious. Inflation, he added, 
is not needed and would result in just the 
opposite of the purpose for which it was 
intended. 

Discussing war debts, Professor Fair- 
child urged that “we should get the prob- 
lem settled in some way or other.” He 
mentioned an “immediate lump sum ar- 
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ation Farmers 
Voted Debt Extension 


House Accepts Senate Bill for 
Relief on Federal Projects 


Defeating all proposed amendments, the 
House, Feb. 27, after protracted debate, 
passed the Senate bill (S. 5417), extend- 
ing the operation of the present law for 
the temporary relief of water users on 
irrigation projects in the arid areas, in- 
volving approximately $9,000,000 of de- 
ferred construction charges. The bill, a 
substitute for a House, Committee meas- 
ure (H. R. 13918), now goes to the White 
House for approval. 

The bill affects 27 projects in 12 States, 
and makes special reference to the Un- 
compahgre and Grand Valley projects in 
Colorado. The States affected by the ex- 
tension of the relief period, however, em- 
braced California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Utah, Wyoming, Colo- 


rado, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas and 
Nebraska. 
The Department of the Interior and 


the Bureau of the Budget, while favoring 
the moratorium principle in the bill, rec- 
ommended elimination of the 3 per cent 
interest rate on deferred construction 
charges and certain other changes, which 
were not adopted. 

The controversy in the House was 
mainly over the reduction of the interest 
to 3 per cent, and Minority Leader Snell 
(Rep:), of Potsdam, N. Y., said the bill’s 
provisions would be an incentive to those 
able to pay to take advantage of the lower 
interest rate and that it was part of a 
“vicious circle” of legislation piling up 
surplus products, 

Its sponsor said reclamation settlers 
payments have been satisfactory up to 
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Paying Inome Tax 
With Checks Urged 


Remitting Even If Bank De- 
posits Are ‘Frozen’ Advised 
To Escape Penalties 


EGARDLESS of whether their money | 
is “frozen” under a banking restric- | 
tion, Federal income taxpayers should 
file their returns and make their payment 
by check before March 15, David Burnet, 
Commission of Internal Revenue advised 
orally, Feb. 27. | 

By making his payment the taxpayer 
avoids the possibility of having a 25 per 
cent penalty assessed against him, the 
Corhmissioner explained. The Bureau will 
have to undertake the task of getting 
through the collection on the check given 
it, he said. 

Commissioner Burnet explained that his 
plan had not been formally approved by 
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Five States Awarded 
Loan of Seven Million 
For Emergency Relief 





R. F. C. Approves Advances 
For Aid in West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Utah, 
Colorado, and Michigan 


Loans aggregating $7,292,478 to the 
States of West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Colorado, Utah and Michigan, to take care 
of current emergency relief requirements, 


have just been approved by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

The loans were: $3,431,223 to West Vir- 
ginia for use in 50 political subdivisions 
of tha State; $2,038,000 to North Carolina 
to be used in 100 counties; $1,124,482 to 
Colorado for relief needs in 60 counties; 
$569,200 to Utah for use in 28 counties, 
and $129,573 to Michigan for use in 25 
counties. 


Text of Announcement 


The full text of the Corporation’s an- 
nouncements follow: 

Upon application of the Governor of 
West Virginia the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Feb. 24 made available $3,- 
431,223 to meet current emergency relief 
needs in 50 political subdivisions of that 
State for the period March 1 to April 30, 
1933. 

These funds are made available under 
Title I, section 1, subsection (c) of the 
Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 
1932 with the understanding that the re- 
sponsibility of the political subdivisions 
and the State of West Virginia to take 
every effort to develop their resources to 
provide relief is not in any way dimin- 
ished. 

Plans for Legislation , 

The incoming governor, who will be in- 
augurated on March 4, has advised the 
Corporation that the present session of 
the West Virginia Legislature will be urged 
to pass additional legislation designed to 
assist the counties in meeting their relief 
needs. 

Representatives of the Governor in- 
formed the Corporation that a comprehen- 
sive program to encourage the planting of 
| subsistence gardens has been adopted. 

The Corporation heretofore has made 
available $4,828,601 to meet current emer- 
gency relief needs in various political sub- 
divisions of the State of West Virginia. 

The Corporation, upon application of 
the Governor of No.‘h Carolina, Feb. 25 


emergency relief needs in 100 counties of 
that State for the period March 1 to 
| April 30, 1933. 


Local Funds Inadequate 


In support of his application the Gov- 
ernor stated that funds now available or 
| which can be made available within the 
State are inadequate to meet the relief 
needs. 

The Corporation heretofore has made 
available $3,036,000 to meet current emer- 
gency relief neéds in various political 
subdivisions of the State of North Caro- 
lina. 

The Corporation, upon application of 
the Governor of Colorado, Feb. 25 made 
available $1,124,482 to meet current emer- 
gency relief need’ in 60 counties of that 
io. for the period March 1 to April 30, 





1933 
In support of his application the Gov- 
lernor stated that funds now available of 
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made available $2,038,000 to meet current | 
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Asked to Assure 
Timber Supplies 


Present Area Ample to Meet 
Future Needs If Ade- 
quately Managed, Says| 
Conservation Board 





Regional Adjustment 
Of Output Suggested 


Slow Recovery of Industry 
From Economic Conditions 
Forecast From Trend to Re- 
duced Consumption 


Forst areas of the United States, if 
given ample protection and management, 
are more than suffiicent to meet any prob- 
able future demand in this country for 
timber products, according to a report 
from the Special Advisory Committee of 
the Timber Conservation Board, made} 
public Feb. 27 by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Adjustment of production of forest 
products between and within the forest 
regions to secure the best possible results 
from existing timber stands and the de- 
velopment of adequate policies of pro- 
tection and management of forest areas 
are necessary conservation measures, ac- 
cording t> the report. 

Per capital consumption of lumber in 
this country has steadily declined from 
the maximum of 525 board feet reached 
in 1906, until in 1931 per capital consump- 
tion was oly 125 board feet, the low. for 
the last 67 years, it is pointed out in the 
report. 





Decreased Consumption 

The Committee predicts that because of 
the decreasing per capita consumption 
trend in evidence in the lumber industry 
in recent years, that the industry may | 
not recover from present depressed con- 
ditions in equil relation with other in- 
dustries. 

The Department’s announcement of the 
publication of the report furnishes the} 
following additional information: 

The Timber Conservation Board has re- 
ceived and has approved the publication 
of a report entitled “The Forest Situation 
in the United States” from its Special 


Advisory Committee appointed in 1931 to] migtée. calling attention to this report, 


study “The economic situation of forests 
and timber industries, including present 
and prospective timber supply; and pres- 
ent and prospective timber needs.” 

Th ereport states the following con- 
clusion: 

“The present forest problem in the 
United States is not one of timber short- 
age but of the proper protection and man- 
agement of our forested areas, including 
adjustment of production: of forest prod- 
ucts between and within the forest regions 
to secure best results from existing forest 
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Idle Ship Tonnage 
In World Declines 


Reduction in Construction, 


Said to Be Responsible 


The wor:d’s idle sh:pping tonnage in 
1932 decreased for the first time since the 
beginning of 1930, according to informa- 
tion made available Feb. 27 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. At the first of 
1933 there were 12,649,000 gross tons of 
shipping laid up, compared with 14,054,000 
tons at’ the middle of 1932. 

It was pointed out, however, that the 
decrease in idle tonnage was of a negative 
character, being due chiefly to dismanttling 
of old tonnage and the curtailment of 
new construction rather than to the re- 
absorption of shipping into trade. The 
dismantling of old tonnage was an out- 
standing feature of shipping developments 
during last year. 

Shipping in general finished 1932 still 
awaiting trade recovery and in most cases 
with additional losses sustained during 
the year, according to the Department 
It is hoped that the World Economic Con- 
ference will find some means to alleviate 
this unfavorable situation, it was stated 
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Sources of the National Income 


Being Analyzed for First Time 





OR the first time, available govern- 
F mental resources are being used for 
a thorough study of the national income, 
including in particular an analysis of 
the portions arising from agriculture, 
manufacturing, mining, and other gain- 
ful industries and occupations and of 
the distribution of the income by the 
types of payments, it was stated orally 
Feb. 27 at the Economic Research Di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce. 

The survey is called for by a Senate 
resolution submitted on June 8, 1932, 
which directs that it be completed by 
Dec. 15 of this year. The calendar years 
1929, 1930 and 1931 are to be included in 
the study. 

It was pointed out at the Research 
Division that the present study is the 
first comprehensive attempt. to deter- 
mine the sources and distribution of the 


since 1928, when the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, a nongovern- 
mental organization, compiled an esti- 
mate of the national income. The only 
other governmental survey of the na- 
tional income was that made in 1926 by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the study, it was stated, will be the sub- 





national income which has been made | 


division of the various units into suffi- 
cient detail so that any student of the 
problem can recombine the various parts 
to suit his owr problem or his own defi- 
nition of national income. All doubtful 
items will be segregated so it will be 
readily possible to omit them from the 
classification if desired. 
Following is the Senate resolution: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of Com- 
merce is requested to report to the Sen- 
ate of the United States on or before 
Dec. 15, 1933, estimates of the total na- 
tional income of the United States for 
each of the calendar years 1929, 1930, 
and 1931, including estimates of the por- 
tions of the national income originating 
from agriculture, manufacturing, min- 
| eng, transportation, and other gainful 
| industries and occupations, and esti- 
mates of the distribution of the national 
income in the form of wages, rents, 
royalties, dividends, profits, and other 
types of payments. These estimates 
shall be prepared by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, and the 
Bureau shall use available official and 
| unofficial statistics and such relevant 
data as may be in the possession of the 
various departments, bureaus, afd inde- 
pendent establishments of the Federal 
Government, 


| 1931. 


And More Dismantling, | 


Drops 10 Per Cent 


Decline in 1932 Is Greatest 
In Last Three Years, Says 
Geological Survey 


A DECREASE in the production of elec- 
. tricity in the United States of nearly 
10 per cent in 1932 is the highest decline 
in three years, according to a statement 
made public Feb. 27 by the Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior. 

The output for the year was 82,938,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours. The production by 
water power was 41 per cent. of the total 
and was 11 per cent greater than in 1931, 
the statement points out. The increase in 
the efficiency in the use of fuels for gen- 
erating electricity continued, the Survey 
added. The statement follows in part: 

“Preliminary figures of the total pro- 
duction of electricity for public use in the 
United States in 1932 indicate an output 
of 82,938,000,000 kilowatt-hours, a decrease 
of nearly 10 per cent from the output for 

The percentage decreases in the | 
1.5 in 


past three years are as follows: 
The | 


1930, 4.4 in 1931, and 9.6 in 1932. 
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Group Payment Plan 
For Cost of Medical 


Service Is Advocate 


Benefits to Patients and Doc- 


Che Cuited States Dailu 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and Each of the Governments, of the Forty-eight States 
. .» Members of the Legislative Branches Are Accorded in These Columns at All Times the Right of Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments . . . 


Forest Protection |E/ectricty Output |. gans Given Peru |Regulation Voted 


By National City 
Company Outlined 


Decision to Participate in 
1927 Issue Was ‘Honest 
Mistake’, Executive of 
Investment House Says 


Net Profit of $681,000 
Noted in Three Series 


Reports Made to Company on 
Economic and Governmental 
Conditions in Peru Are Re- 
viewed at Senate Inquiry 


Decision by the executive officers of the 
National City Company to participate in 
loans to the Republic of Peru in 1927 and 
1928 was characterized as “an honest mis- 
take” by Victor Schoepperle, vice president 
of the company, in testimony Feb. 27 be- 
fore the Norbeck subcommittee of the) 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee 
investigating stock market practices. 

“In common with many other people, I 
thought we were in a new era,” Mr. 
Schoepperle told the Committee counsel, 








Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. 


| Board 





Ferdinand Pecora. “We made errors in 
judgment in 1927 and 1928 just as every- 
one else did.” Other South American loans 
were based on sounder and more consid- 


tors Are Shown in Final | Judsment, he added. 


Report of National Inves- 
tigating Committee 


Final reports of the Committee on the 
cost of medical care disclose further a 
large saving to patients. higher quality of 
medical service, and increased incomes to 
physicians under organized “group prac- 
tise” or “group payment” plan of service, 
according to information received and 
made public at the Department of the In- 
terior Feb. 27. 


Views of Secretary Wilbur 
The “group practise” plan, previously 
recommended by the Committee in its ma- 
jority report, is reaffirmed by a staff re- 
port summarizing the factual data 
gathered by the investigators, it was ex- 
plained in an announcement by the Com- 


heron the Hegs-loee Matic. 
of Los Angeles, and a report on a nation- 
wide study of the mcidence of illness and 
the costs of medical care among 9,000 
white families containing 38,668 individ- 
uals. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of In- 
terior and chairman of the Committee, de- 
clares in the statement that it is “fool- 
hardy and dangerous” for members of the 
profession to look with complacency upon 
their present situation. The Committee 
terminates its activities following the pub- 
lication of these reports this week, it was 
explained. The statement follows in part: 

Five-year Program 

“With the publication this week of its 
two final research reports, the Committee 
on the Costs of Medical Care, which re- 
centiy recommended group practice of 
medicine and group payment of medical 
costs, brings to completion its five-year 
program of study. The Committee’s rec- 
ommendations, which aroused nation-wide 
interest, were published last November. 

* “In commenting on the wide interest 
and, in some quarters, strong opposition 


have aroused, the chairman, Dr. Ray 
|; Lyman Wilbur, stated that he regretted 
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World Wheat Surplus 
Less Than Year Ago 


Stocks in Principal Countries 
Found to Be Smaller 


Surpluses of wheat available for export 
or carryover in the four principal export- 
ing countries on Feb. 1 were slightly less 
than those of a year ago, according to a 
report on world wheat prospects issued 
Feb. 27, by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture. 
Additional information was made available 
as follows: 

European stocks of wheat from the large 
1932 harvest have been reduced materially, 
and shipments from the four principal ex- 
porting countries may be as large in the 





next few months as they were in the cor-| 


responding period of 1932, the July 1 ac- 
counted-for carryover may 
than it was in 1932. 


Wheat markets of the world showed 


very little price changes during the last 
month until this week when prices at 
Liverpool declined sharply. There was a 


about half of their rise, and prices at 


in early January. 


Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on Page 2 


The Readers’ Sum- 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 
















which the Committee’s recommendations 


be smaller 


sharp rise in prices in the United States 
early in January, and a smaller rise in| 
some of the important foreign markets, 
but a recession followed, and by mid-Jan- 
uary prices in the United States had lost 


Liverpool had lost all the gain registered 





Profit From Loans to Peru 
The other witness Feb. 27 was Hugh B. 
Baker, president of the National City 
Company at the time the loans were made. 
Testimony throughout the day related 
to, the laons to Peru. Mr. Schoepperle 
previously had appeared before the Senate 
Finance Committee about a year ago in 


connection with its investigation of foreign Féb. 27, filed three applications with the 
securities floated in the United States and | Iriterstate Commerce Commission asking 


testified with respect to the participatio 
ot the National City Company in them 

The gross profit to the National C 
Company on the three loans was $855,0 
jand its net profit, $681,000, it was testi~ 
jfied. Mr. Schoepperle said he had par- 
ticipated in management fund distribu- 


that in that year his participation wag 
about $70,000 in addition to his sala 
of approximately $20,000. In 1929 he 
away on leave, and did not participate. 
_fixst half of 1930, .he-Tecerred: 
$4,000 from the management fund, he said. 
Executive Consideration 
Hugh B. Baker, president of the Na- 


fore securities were offered to the public 
by the company, the matter was consid- 
ered and approved by the executive offi- 
cers. This was true of foreign issues as 
well as domestic, he said. 

The vice presidents in charge of South 
American issues in 1929 were Ronald 
Burns and Victor Schoepperle, Mr. Baker 
said. Some of the South American issues 
are in default, he said. 


which the National City Company par- 
ticipated. J. & W. Seligman & Company 
were managers of the syndicate, and a 
number of investment houses were in- 










@iand eliminate the so-called Pullman 
charges for an experimental period of six 


cations. 


Mr. Pecora asked about an issue of! stantial reductions in its basic passenger 
$15,000,000 7 per cent sinking fund gold | fares, and also to eliminate the surcharges 
bonds of Peru, issued March 1, 1927, in| exacted of passengers traveling in sleeping 
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For Coastal Ships 





House Passes Bill to Require 
Lines Using Panama Canal 


To File Rate Schedules 


a ae House, on Feb. 27, passed without a | 
“record vote a bill (S. 4491) to regulate | 
intercoastal shipping using the Panama 
Canal, requiring that rate schedules be 
filed with the United States Shipping 
and be made public, and that 
changes shall be made only on 30 days 
notice. 

Amendments offered by the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine, Radio and | 
Fisheries, striking out a section that would 
have €mpowered the Shipping Board to 
fix minimum rates and revising other de- 
tails of the measure, were adopted by the 
House, and the bill now goes back to the 
Senate for approval or rejection of these 
changes. As amended, the bill covers 
contract carriers as well as common car- 
riers. The bill was the subject of Com- 
mittee hearings during this session. (The 
full text as reported to the House was 
printed in the issue of Feb. 10.) 

Representatives Davis (Dem.), of Tulla- 
homa, Tenn., chairman of the committee 
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Railroad Proposes 
Experimental Cuts 
In Passenger Fares 


Permission Asked by L. & N. | 
* To Reduce Rates and 
Eliminate Surcharge for | 
Pullman Service 





a 


“The Louisville & Nashville Railroad, on 





Inclusion of Carriers 


PRICE 10 CENTS (Cory 


Railways Given 


Place in Senate 
Debt Relief Bill 


in 
Benefits of Measure as 
Proposed by Mr. Hastings 
Approved 42 to 15 


Action of Committee 


Is Reversed by Vote 





Objection Made That for First 


Time in History Corpora- 
tions Would Be Allowed to 
Disregard Their Obligations 


After only one day of debate, the Senate 
Feb. 27, wrote into the pending hankruptcy 
legislation provisions setting up new ma- 
chinery for reorganization of the interstate 
railroads of the country without the reces- 
sity of going through receivership. Con- 


sideration of other provisions was con= 
tinued in night session. Similar legisla- 
tion has been approved in the House. : 

The amendment, proposed by Senator 
Hastings (Rep.), of Delaware, provides that 
two-thirds of the creditors of ‘a carrier 
may bind the remainder in a plan for re= 
organization, subject to approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
court having jurisdiction. It would have 
the effect of scaling down the capital 
structure of the carrier involved and of 
placing it on a new financial footing for a 
fresh start, according to the explanation 
given by its author. 

Reversed Committee Action 

The vote by which the amendment was 

adopted was 42 ayes to 15 nayes. : 





for permission to cut its passenger fares 
sur- 


months. (Docket No. 12214.) 
The applications just filed deal with the 
States of Georgia, Illinois, and Alabama. 


other States through which the carrier op- 
ates has been sought in previous appli- 


tions prior to 1928 as a junior officer, and Permission to make similar rate cuts in when the report was made, in pee 
that there was too little time prior r 
tails 


Schedule of Proposed Rates 

proposed to eliminate the Pulliia 
surcharge and make a 2-cent per mile 
one way coach fare and a 3-cent per mile 
one way fare for sleeping cars for a pe- 


tional City Company, testified that be-| riod of six months in order to determine | said, that he regarded it just as important 


whether the road can recover some of its 
passenger traffic from competing trans- 
portation agencies. 

“As a result of careful study and con- 
sideration,” said the petitions, “your peti- 
tioner has concluded that the only way 
in which it can hope to retain its present 
passenger traffic, and to regain some of 
the traffic that has been lost to other 
agencies of transportation, is to make sub- 


or parlor cars, between all points on its 
line, on both State and interstate traffic, 
including reductions in interline fares and 
surcharges, to the extent that the measure 







Submission of the Hastings amendment, 
from which the Senate during the debate 
eliminated a section suspending operation 
of the anti-trust laws in rail reorganiza- 
tion cases, had placed before the Senate 
}a question. which its Committee on Judici< 


ary had voted out the bill before reports . 


jing it. 
| The Committee acted, it was announced 


journment to consider intricate 
such as characerize the rail section, 


(H. R. 14359) told the s 


House bill 


nal 


carriers. The circumstances are such, 
to provide new machinery for reorganiza< 
tion of the rail companies in advance of 
adjournment as to provide new bank 
ruptcy statutes that are applicable to ine 
dividuals and farmers. 

As the bill was reported to the Senate, 
only two sections were left, namely, those 
providing methods of composition and ex< 
tension for individuals and for farmers ag 
a class. No revision of the statutes relate 
ing to corporations was considered possi< 
ble at this time by the Committee. Senae« 
tor Hastings, however, offered the corpo- 
|ration section as an amendment, to be 
called up at the proper time. 


Anti-trust Law Suspension Denied 





cluded. It was known, Mr. Baker said, as| Of such interline fares and surcharges is 


a “tobacco loan.” The bonds which were 


influenced or determined by the reduced 


floated at 96% are now selling around 7| fares and the elimination of the surcharge 


or 8, it was testified. 
Excerpts From Letter 
Mr. Pecora read into the record a letter 
of Dec, 9, 1921, from C. W. Calvin, 


in | cents 


between points on its line.” 
Present Rate Structure 
The present basic mileage rate is 3.6 
per mile, and the Pullman sur- 


Peru, to Joseph T. Cesby, vice president} charge amounts to 50 per cent of the 


of the National City Bank, reporting un- 


favorably on the state of the finances of|surcharges and the new basis of 


the Republic of Peru, and to a memoran- 


Pullman ticket. The elimination of the 
rates, 


according to the application, is to take 


dum by Mr. Schoepperle “the whole tenor | effect 10 days after the filing of the tariffs. 


of which was opposed to Peruvian financ- 


The road declared that it is not in ac- 


ing” on the ground of inferior credit, the | cord with the view of a committee of rail 
political situation, and the poor moral| exeeutives, recently organized to answer 


risk. 


queries of the Commission in regard to 


These doments were before the officeés| Ways andsmeans to make the passenger 
of the company, Mr. Baker said, when| business of the railroads a paying propo- 
they entered the $15,000,000 participation. | sition. 


Other letters and memoranda were put in 
the record, bearing later dates in 1923, 
declining Peruvian loans. 

A tabulation of revenues and expendi- 


Loss of Business Since 1923 
Its petition showed a drop in passengers 
carried on its line from 13,280,342 in 1923, 
which paid revenues of $26,001,966, to only 


tures of Peru for 1915-1924 was placed in| 2,193,221 in 1932. paying revenues to the 
the record, and Mr. Schoepperle was cues-|road of $5,176,918. 


tioned about it. In only three of the years, 


The Mobile & Ohio Railroad and the 


he testified, was the budget balanced, there | Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Rail- 


being deficits in the other years. 
Mr. Pecora put in the record a number 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.} 


Steps to Control 





[phtren in most cases by nationalism 
and economic urge to balance foreign 
trade payments, 35 out of the 65 com- 
mercially important countries increased 
their trade barriers during 1932, accord; 
ing to information compiled by Henry 
Chalmers, Chief, Division of Foreign 
Tariffs, made public Feb. 27 by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

| Outstanding ‘among the developments 
of the year were England’s adoption of 
a general tariff, the adoption of the 
measures advocated by the Ottawa con- 
ference in various parts of the British 
Empire; the widespread European re- 
courses to quotas, the growth of ex- 
change contréls, and regional tariff 
arrangements. b 

The only apparent way out of the con- 
tinued growth of restrictions on trade 
movements is through international con- 
sultations, Mr. Chalmers. points out. 
Because of this, the prospective World 
Economic Conference is expected to do 
much to relieve present trade restric- 
tions. 

The review prepared by Mr. Chalmers 
follows in full text: 

With the continuation and deepening 
of the world depression, unusual mo- 
tives and methods marked the tariffs 
and other measures of control of foreign 
trade taken by the various foreign coun- 





| way, the latter a subsidiary of the Louis- 
| ville & Nashville, also have asked “sixth 
section” permission to make passenger 
fare cuts. 


FE oreign Trade 


Taken by 35°Countries in Year| 


yaments due on loans made by Federal land 








tries during 1932. Aside from the re- 
strictions on commerce arising from ex- 
change controls, the year saw trade 
barriers increased by various means in 
over 35 of the 65 commercially important 
countries, with a general downward 
tendency in tariffs observed in only a 
very few areas. 

To a degree seldom seen have the de- 
velopments in this field during 1932 been 
dominatd in many countries by urgent 
monetary and financial considerations, 
and by the pressure upon governments 
to maintain or regain something like a 
balance in their international payments, 
in the face of further reduction in the 
value and volunte of goods that reduced 
purchasing power and increasing trade 
barriers abroad allowed them to sell, and 


in the face of the necessity of meeting | 


the interest or payments on a volume 
of debt, public and private, the burden 
ot which had increased by the decline 
in prices, trade, and general economic 
activity. 

Of a specific and immediate nature, 
the striking trade-control measures of 
the past year have been increases in 
tariffs primarily for revenue or import 
curtailment rather than for protection, 
the widespread European recourse to 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 


The removal of the proposal to suse 
pend the anti-trust laws from operation 
in reorganization of the carriers was done 
upon a motion by Senator Bratton (Dem.), 
of New Mexico. Senator Hastings had 
urged vetention of the section in order to 
give greater freedom to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the trustee who 
would have charge of reorganization and 
the creditors of the company about to 
undergo reorganization in carrying out 
plans for a new start as a solvent cor-, 
poration. The Senate, however, adopted 
Senator Bratton’s motion with little de- 
bete and without a record vote. 

Among other amendments adopted was 
one proposed by Senator La Follette 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin, which, in effect, 
gives the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion extended authority in dealing with 
reorganization plans while they are being 
formulated under the guidance of the 
trustee. As the Hastings amendment was 
written into the bill and as it was pre- 
sented to the Senate, the trustee was made 








[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Land Bank Measure 











Substitutes Committee Version 
For Senate’s Bill 


The House by viva voce vote Feb. 27 
passed the Senate land bank bill (S, 5337) 
for postponement of payment of instal- 


| banks, but substituted the House Com- 
mittee bill (H. R. 14689) for the entire 
language of the Senate measure. The bill 
;}gcoes back to the Senate for concurrence 
| or conference. 

(The bill as reported to the House, to- 
;§cther with an explanation of its pro- 
visions, was printed in full text in the 
issue of Feb. 16). 

The Steagall bill was reported out of 
the House Committee a week ago and the 
| Fletcher bill passed the Senate Feb., 25, 
The Senate bill number is retained to ex- 
pedite final action. Both bills are aimed 
at the common objective of helping farm- 
ers whose mortgages are held by the Fed- 
}eral land banks by providing for -post- 
ponement of the payments of installments 
due those igstitutions on loans. 

The Steagall bill, whose entire language 
is written in after the Senate bill’s enact- 
|ing clause, provides for extension of de- 


by the sponsors to preevnt the banks 


| permits banks to use purchase»money 

mortgages and contracts to sell real estate 

as collateral for bonds. . 
It provides for loans to individual bor 





| [Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 
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linquent payment on- mortgages spread | 
over a period of ten years payable annus ~ 


| ally and in equal amounts and is designed & 
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taking chattel mortgages as security. It oi 
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there was grave need for relief for the 
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House Votes Bill 
For Extension of 
Land Bank Rights 


Measure Grants Power to) 
Make Direct Advances 
And Authorizes Reamor- 
tization of Certain Loans, 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
rowers where national banking associations 
are not in a position to get loans, such 
loans not to exced $15,000 to any one 


borrower. | 


It provides that any bank may carry 
real estate as an asset for five years at | 
an amount equal to the bank’s investment | 


at time of acquirement of such real es- |] 


tate. It authorizes the banks to reamortize 
any loans outstanding in whole or in part 
of any unpaid balance, such period of 
amortization not to exceed 40 years and | 





prevides for the use of such mortgage as ||! 


collateral for bonds. It requires that the| 
entire balance of funds left over from 
the $125,000,000 appropriated in an Act 
of 1932 shall be used in extending loans 
or in making new loans. 

In connection with the Senate bill, a 
letter from Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of 
the Treasury, recommending its passage, 
follows in full text: 


Authorizes Direct Loans 


“The first section of the bill would pro- 
vide that whenever it should appear to 
the Federal Farm Loan Board that na- 
tional -farm-loan associations have not 
been formed in any locality in the con- 
tinental United States, or that farmers 
residing in the territory covered by the 
charter of a national farm-loan associa- 
tion are unable to apply to the Federal 
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Agriculture and Food 


Products 


Surplus of wheat in four principal export- | 
ing countries found to be less than year ago. | 
Page 1, col. 4 
Zoning system as policy for developing | 
local markets and industries in effort to | 
build up farm efficiency ~n community basis 
described by member of Conservation Com- 
mission of Wisconsin. 
Page 8, col. 1 
Continuation of legislation to extend time 
yments for water users on Federal irri- 
atton projects voted by House in accepting | 
Senate bill without change. 


of 


Page 1, col. 1 

House passes bill extending power of land 
banks. 

—— 1, col. 7, 

Cain in tomato juice pack indicated for 

1932. 


Page 3, col, 3 


Advertising 
Bay State group ends study on zoning and 


billboards. 
Page 2, col. 5 


Aviation 


Greek interests planning to operate air 
line to Egypt. 
Page 6, col. 4 


Banks and Banking 


National bank suspensions reported to the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Page 6, col. 6 
Helpful and cooperative attitude of insur- 
ance companies and savings banks in regard 
to mortgages in New York said gratifying by 
Governor. 
. Page 5, col. 1 
Summary of condition statement of weekly 
reporting member banks in reserve system. 
Page 7, col, 3 
House passes bill extending power of land 
banks. LE 
Page 1, col. 7 
Certification of fitness of individuals for 
certain offices in member banks proposed. 
Page 3, col. 4 
Wisconsin assembly votes to limit bank 
dividends to 5 pe rcent unless surplus equals 
ital stock. 
ba ia Page 2, col. 1 
Bill to safeguard bank depositors intro- 
duced in Illinois. 
Page 2, col. 2 
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Credit Practice 


Continuation of legislation to extend time 

of payments for water users on Federal irri- 

ation projects voted by House in accepting 
enate bill without change. 

Page 1, col. 1 

Senate defers action on mortgage holiday 


relief legislation. 


proposal and resumes consideration of a 


Page 3, col. 4 
Foreclosure powers of courts construed. 
Page 2, col. 5 


Current Law 
Latest decisions of Federal and State 


ourts. 
" Page 4, col. 2 


Customs * 


Journal of the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals. 


Education 


State books listed. 
Page 4, col. 5 
Maintenance of American standards of 
public education as matter or right of youth 
and of public policy urged at convention of 
Department of Superintendence of National 
Education Association at Milwaukee, Wis. 
Page 3, col. 1 


Exporting and Importing 
Steps taken by 35 nations to control for- 


eign trade during 1932 summarized, by the 
Commerce Department. 


Page 1, col. 5 


Federal Courts 


House group recommends appointment of 
impeach- 
ment proceedings against Judge Louderback. | 

Page 4, col. 6| 
Journal of the Court of Customs and Pat- | 


five House members to conduct 


ent Appeals 


Page 4, col. 7 | 


Forest Products 


Forest areas in United States declared 
ample to meet all future demands for lum- 
ber by investigation committee on timber. 


Page 1, col. 3} 


Foreign Relations 


Continuation of League of Nations report 
on Manchuria as submitted to Department 


| 
Page 4, col. 7| 
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ADERS’ SUMMARY 


| 
> 
Highways 
New commission proposed in California 
for regulation of private highway carriers 
and all transportation other than by com- 
mon carriers: 
| Page 5, col. 7 


Indian Affairs 


Indian population of United. States an- 
alyzed by United States Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. ¢ 


Page 8, col. 5 


Insurance 


Insured held entitled to “permanent” dis- 
ability benefits although disability had 
ceased at time of suit, word “permanent” 
being liberally construed; Maze v. Equitable 
Life Insurance Co. of Iowa; Minnesota Su- 
preme Court. 

Page 4, col. 1 

Status of insurance bills before Nebraska 
Legislature. 

~ Page 5, col. 3 

Helpful and cooperative attitude of insur- 
} ance companies and savings banks in regard 

to mortgages in New York said gratifying by 
Governor. 


Page 5, col. 1 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 


Page 7, col. 3 
Labor 


Continuation of monthly employment re- 
| view issued by Department of Labor. 
| , Page 6, col. 5 


Laws Affecting Business 


| Senate defers action on mortgage holiday 
proposal and resumes consideration of debtor 
relief legislation. 





Senate 
measure. 
Page 1, col. 7 


Mines and Minerals 


Cold weather stimulated and 
coal production for week. 
} Page 3, col. 3 


|Motor Transport 


| , New commission proposed in California 
for regulation of private highway carriers 
| and all transportation other than by com- 
mon carriers. 


increased 


Page 5, col. 7 
Paper and Printing 


Extensive costs of proof alterations to 


Page 3, col. 4 
includes railways in debt relief | 
| 


» » » 





Prohibition 


Celler beer bill reported to Senate. 
Page 3, col. 7 
Idaho House approves measure to submit 
liquor control question to electorate. 


Page 2, col. 1 
Public Utilities 


Electricity production declined 10 per cent 
last year. 
-! Page 1, col. 4 
Transcript of testimony Dec. 19 by Walter 
Meleen, Commission examiner, at utilities 
inquiry before Federal Trade Commission. 


Page 5, col. 4 
Radio 


Radio stations excepted from utility clas- 
sification in Oregon. 
Page 5, col. 2 
Denial of radio applications of two Little 
Rock, Ark., stations recommended by Com- 
mission Examiner. 


Railroads 


Decisions in rate and finance cases an- 
nounced by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Page 3, col. 7 
| 


Page 6, col. 6 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad applies to 
Interstate Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to put into effect for six months 
experimental reduction of passenger fares 
and elimination of surcharge for Pullman 
service. 
Page 1, col. 6 
Reconstruction loans for two railroads ap- 
proved by Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 7, col. 6 
Senate in debt relief 
| Measure. 
| 





includes railways 

Page 1, col. 7 

I. C. C. authorizes Houston & Texas Central 

}and Texas and New Orleans lines to abandon 
94 miles of line in Texas. 

Page 2, col. 5 


/Rubber Products 


World stock of rubber decreased 
month, Commerce Department states. 
Page 3, col. 4 


for 


| Shipping 
1 ippl s 
Idle ship tonnage in world reduced by 
| curtailed construction and increased dis- 
|} mantling. 
Page 1, col. 3 
House passes bill to require intercoastal 
ship lines using Panama Canal to file rate 
schedules with Shipping Board. 
Page 1, col. 6 
Senator Black requests delay in ocean 
mail award. 
Page 2, col. 6 
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matter printed at public expenses estimated 
by United States Public Printer. 
| Page 8, col. 6! 


\ National Historical Park in New Jersey pro- | 
vided for in bill passed by Senate and House. 


land bank of the district for loans on a | of State. 
account of the inability of such associa- || Congress Sites Sd ter bine 8 aie a 
tion to indorse such loans, the Federal || Daily record of bills in Congress 7 | ciliate Manchuria dispute outlined by De- 
Farm Loan Board may, in its discretion, |} Page 4, = \| | partment of State in explanation of nonref- 
: Ei Bills and resolutions signed by the Presi- | erence in reply of State Department to pro- 
authorize said bank to make direct loans dant. posed Conciliation Commission, | P ee 
H to borrowers secured by first mortgages. Page 4. col. 7 | Page 2. col. 7; £ AFKS 
“The bill would also require each bor-|}} Proceedings of Feb. 27. : 
, his h | Page 2. col. 3 ° a 
rower to covenant in mortgage that |} Senate votes to abolish certain obsolete General Business Conditions | 














whenever 10 or more borrowers who have 
obtained from a Federal land bank direct 
} loans aggregating not less than $20,000, 
fi ’ and who reside in a locality which may, 
in the opinion of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, be conveniently covered by the 
charter of and served by a national farm | 
loan association, he would unite with such 
other borrowers to form a national farm | 
loan association. The section would pro- 
vide also that as soon as the organization 
of the association had been approved by 
the Federal Farm Loan Board the stock 
in the Federal land bank held by each 
oi the members would be canceled at par 
and in lieu thereof such members would 
receive an equal amount of stock in the 
association. 


Would Extend Loans 


“The enactment of this provision would 
permit the Federal land banks to .extend 
credit to many deserving borrowers resid- 


statutes. ‘ 
Page 2, col. 2 
See also under subject headings. 


Suggestions for business improvement of- 
fered at Senate economic inquiry. 

Page 1. col. 1 
| Weekly survey of world trade conditions 
: | issued by Department of Commerce. | 
| Page 6, col. 7 | 

Little change in conditions except a slight | 
| proves relief loans to five States totaling in | recession in employment and trade activity | 
| excess of $7,000,000. | recorded by San Francisco area reserve bank. | 
| 
| 


Corporation Finance 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation ap-| 


Page 1. col. 2 
Department of Commerce studying sources 


f the national inc | z e 
Page 1. col. 2| Government Finance 

Reconstruction loans for two railroads ap-| oily statem f United” States| 

proved by Interstate Commerce Commission. | eaaktiey. tatement of the ates 

e 7, col. ’ 

House group favors inquiry into bail bond | 


tices. | 
an ation Set Saint | Health 
‘ 7 y © 
Loens':given Peru by Besions t Activities of State Department of Health 


y Senate Committee in- 
ee ee see of Iowa in assuring pure drinking water and 


vesti ractices. 
| vestigating stock market pra Page 1. col. 5 preventing stream pollution described by 
Senate passes bill revising law on inden- State Commissioner of Health. 7 i" i. 
age 8, col. 
| tures of trust. Page 3, col. 3; Value of skin test in detection of tuber- 
; culosis explained by Illinois Director of Pub- 
| lic Health. | 


Page 7, col. 7 
Page 7, col. 5 | 
| 


| Costs of Production Page 8, col. 1 


| Group payment plan for medical. service 


ing in various sections of the United Federal Trade Commission begins study on | cost advised in final report of Committee on | 
States. At present these-borrowers are |} wood pulp and its production costs. | | Cost of Medical Care. Pe 
unable to obtain loans through the na- wages, Se wee 2,Om. 

4 #ional farm-loan associations serving these |! SS ale 





localities, due to the financial difficulties | 


in which the associations find themselves. 





Senate Votes to Abolish 


| Page 2, col. 1 
Patents 


Journal of the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals. 


Page 5, col. 6 


Postal Service 


Senator Black requests delay 


mail award. 


President 
Bills and resolutions signed by the Presi- 


dent. 


Page 4, col. 7) ¢) 


President's day at Executive Offices. 


Page 3, col. 4 


Production Statistics 
Electricity production declined 10 per cent 


last year. 


Page 1, col. 4) 
increased | 


Cold weather stimulated and 


coal production for week. 


Page 3, col. 3 





. a 


Page 4, col. 7 


Petroleum and Its Products 


Allowable oil production for March fixed 
| for Oklahoma City field. 


in ocean 


Page 2, col. 2 


“The proposed amendment to section 12 
would permit the banks to make loans to 
liquidate indebtedness incurred prior to 
Jan. 1, 1933, and to make loans to provide 
the owner of the land mortgaged with 
funds for general agricultural uses. If 
the amendment is adopted it will permit 
the banks to make loans to a number of 


Certain Obsolete Statutes 


A series of obsolete statutes are re- 
pealed under the terms of two bills (H. R. 
7121 and 9877) passed by the Senate Feb. 


25. 


One of the bills (7121) was passed 


without amendment and now goes to the 
President, while the other (9877) contains 
an amefitdment which must receive House 
approval before Congressional action 1s 
completed. : 

The unamended’ bill eliminates 28 sec- 
tions of the Revised Statutes as contained 
in the United States Code. The _other 
provides for the elimination of 1,005 sec- 
tions of the Revised Statutes omitted 
from the United States Code. 


deserving borrowers who are not eligible 
to borrow under the present law. 


Mortgage Reamortization 


“Section 3 would amend section 13 of 
the act by adding at the end thereof a 
new provision which would permit the 
banks, with the approval of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, to reamortize, in whole 
or in part, the aggregate amount remain- 
ing unpaid under the terms of any mort- 
gage, and to accept payment of such 
amount over an agreed period of not 
more than 40 years from the date of the 
reamortization. This amendment would 
serve a very useful purpose. 

“Section 5 would amend section 19 of 
the Federal Farm Loan Act so as to per- 
mit a Federal land bank to defer, over a 
period of not more than five years, the 
collection of the principal portion of the 
maturing installments of its mortgages 
without affecting their eligibility as col- 
lateral for farm loan bonds. If this 
amendment is approved the banks would 
be enabled to be of material assistance 
to many borrowers in working out their 
financial problems. 

“Section 6 proposes certain amendments 
to the provisions of the act with respect 
to the issuance of consolidated bonds. 
These amendments are in the main in- 
tended to clarify the present procedure. 
The last paragraph of section 6 would 
permit the Federal land banks to ex- 
change consolidated bonds for farm loan 





Banking Safeguards 
Are Urged in Illinois 





State Agency Is Proposed to 


Insure Sound Methods 


Springfield, Ill., Feb. 27. 


Described by its sponsors as a bill which 
give depositors in Illinois State banks 
more protection than has ever been af- 
forded or is afforded now in any State, 
there has been introduced in the Senate 
(S. 303) and House (H. 400) *a measure 
revising the banking laws of the State. 

The bill creates a banking board to be 
appointed by the Governor to consist of 
five members representing public interests 
and banking, the bankers to have two rep- 
resentatives thereon. A department of 
banking is to be established by this board 


bonds previously issued by them indi-' which is charged with the duty of estab- 
vidually. lishing: and maintaining safe and sound 

“In case the banks are enabled to re- methods of banking and to safeguard the 
finance their present high-rate bonds interests of depositors and stockholders. 


New banks may be established only when 
public need and convenience require them. 
Their managing officers must be qualified 
by experience. 

Authority of Board 

The board shall have the authority to 
cause the removal of any bank official 
who is incompetent, negligent or violates 
the law, or who indulges in any unsafe 
or unsound policies or practices. Along 
with the duiies imposed upon the banking 
board and the department of banking 
goes authority to enable the banking de- 
partment to demand and see to it that 
banks under its supervision not only keep 
within the strict letter of the law but also 
;manage and operate their institutions 
| along sound banking rules. 

A margin of safety for deposits is pro- 
vided: (1) By requiring that each State 
bank shall build a surplus fund to at least 
50 per cent of its capital; (2) that capital 
must be increased if the deposit ratio 
exceeds 10 to 1; (3) that 15 per cent of 
the depositors’ cash must be kept on hand. 

Investment Restrictions 

In addition to this, the investment in 
buildings is limited so that only 40 per 
cent of the capital at the most may be 
tied up in bank real estate and invest- 
|ments in safety deposit companies and 
trust companies. This section of the bill 
also prohibits a bank from engaging in 
any other strictly banking business. Fur- 
thermore banks may not pledge any of 
their assets as security for deposits or 
preferred creditors, except for funds de- 
posited by the State Treasury or the Fed- 
feral Government. 

Boise, Idaho, Feb. 27. Bank examinations will be strict under 

The House has adopted a Senate joint the bill. The banking department will not 
resolution to allow the people of the State only be required to see that the books of 
to settle at the next election the question | the banks are in proper shape and that 
of giving the Legislature power to control the assets and liabilities conform to the 


through the issuance of lower rate con- 
solidated bonds, the saving thus effected 
would inure to the benefit of the bor- 
rowers. 

“In view of the present emergency, the 
Treasury Department recommends that 
the amendments proposed in bill S. 5337 
be enacted during the present session of 
the Congress.” 





National Historical Park 
Proposed in New Jersey 


Creation of the Morristown National 
Historical Park in a region in New Jersey 
associated with campaigns of General 
George Washington and other events of 
the War of the Revolution is provided for 
in a bill (S. 5469), which passed the Sen- 
ate Feb. 10, and passed the House, 
amended, Feb. 27, The lands are to be 
publicly or privately donated. 





Wisconsin Assembly Votes 
Limit on Bank Dividends 


Madison, Wis., Feb. 27. 

The Wisconsin assembly has passed a 
bill (A. 133) prohibiting payment of bank 
dividends of more than 5 per cent unless 
the bank’s supplus equals its capital stock. 





Idaho House Approves 
Liquor Control Measure 





in the CONGRESS < the 
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STATES 
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Social Welfare 


Indiana Governor signs bill providing for 
| system of old age pensions. 
Page 5, col. 2 
Department of Commerce studying sources 
of the national income. 
Page 1, col. 2 
Old age pensions are proposed in Iowa. 


Page 5, col. 2 
State Courts 


Insured held entitled to “permanent” dis- 
ability benefits although disability had 
ceased at time of suit, word “permanent” 
being liberally construed; Maze v. Equitable 
Life Insurance Co. of Iowa; Minnesota Su- 
preme Court. 


Tariff 


Steps taken by 35 nations to control for- 
eign trade during 1932 summarized by the 
Commerce Department. 


Page 4, col. 1 


Page 1, col. 5 

Federal Trade Commission begins study on 
wood pulp and its production costs. 

Page 3, col. 7 

eapher tariffs asked on abrosive paper and 


Page 3, col. 4 
Taxation 


Decisions promulgated by Board of Tax 
| Appeals summarized. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Prompt payment of income tax by check 
even if deposits are “frozen” advised to es- 
cape penalties for delinquencies. 


Page 1, col. 2 
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Foreclosure Powers 





Owners Cited in Wisconsin 
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Tea a Ste Steps of League 
nvcean at t * 
Toy In Manchurian 
enator ac ays Effort to ‘ ° 

TEE dnerding of ton Dispute Outlined 


Rush Awarding of Contract 
Is Under Way 
An effort was made in the Senate, Feb. State Department Explains 
| 27, to accomplish delay by the Post Office St t f Proposed Con 
atus 0 . 
ciljation Commission and 
Advisory Committee 





|Department in awarding an ocean mail 
contract on,which it is scheduled to make 
;}@an award March 1, pending further in- 
vestigation of the general ocean mail 
question under a resolution adopted Feb. | 


|25 by. the Senate. |taken by the League of Nations to con- 
Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, | ciliate the dispute in Manchuria, and the 
|sought to gain consideration for a resO-|reasons why the United States did not 
|lution requesting the Postmaster General|refer to the Conciliation Commission in 
|to withhold an award for transportation |its reply to the League, on Feb. 25, was 
|of mails from Philadelphia and Balti-| given orally by the Department of State, 
more to Liverpool and Manchester under | Feb. 27. (The United States reply to the 
|a contract that will run for 10 years and|Leagué was printed in full text in the 
|approximate $10,000,000 in total charges. issue of Feb. 27.) 

| His request for immediate consideration; The communication sent by the League 
|was denied as Senator McNary (Rep.), of | of Nations to the United States on Feb. 23, 
| Oregon, entered an objection. |a copy of which was made public by the 
| “Senators ought to know,” Mr. Black) Department of State, Feb. 27, stated that, 
|said, “that there is a terrible rush being) “should the recommendations of the As- 
| made to get this contract through before} sembly be later accepted by both parties, 


| the present Postmaster General retires I shall not fail to address the above invita- 
* |\tion to your government.” 


|next Saturday (March 4).” 

\}| “It sounds rather extraordinary,” inter- ‘ ived 

| jected Senator Robinson (Dem.), of ,Ark-| No Invitiation Yet Receiv iliati 
ansas, Minority Leader, “that a $10,080,000) In view of the fact that no conciliation 

‘contract would-be awarded within three| commission can function unless it is ac- 

| days from the time the present Postmaster CePted by both parties to a dispute, Py 

General retires and the new Postmaster United States has not yet been invited to 


| he Depart-| participate on this commission, the De- 
co Pag ee ee partment stated. For this reason no men- 


yo Sces tae ; tion of the Conciliation Commission was 
\ siaanition foe sey ice po ahieen a > the a communication 
| inquiry. ator Black explain rally,| to the League, on Feb. 25. ; 
even, that it oan ow, peobebiy me The League of Nations also is planning 
| weeks to get in shape to fix a date for 2" additional committee, called an Ad- 
the investigation to begin ,jsory Committee, the Department stated. 
pee er te pr teae te © invitation has yet been received to 
. participate in this; but when it is re- 
House Votes Regulation lceived the United States will cooperate 
* ° | just as it has done in the past. 
For Intercoastal Shipping, Views of 43 Nations 
| The report adopted by the Assembly of 
|the League of Nations, Feb. 24, repre- 
sented the views of 42 nations on the Far 
Eastern problem, and was drawn up after 
work which began in December, 1931, 
when it was first decided to investigate 
the dispute between Japan and China. 
The Lytton Report was reported to a 
subcommittee—the Committee of Nineteen 








An explanation of fhe different steps 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| LContinued from Page 1.1 

in charge of the bill, and Lehlbach (Rep.), 
| Of Newark, N. J., former chairman of that | 
| committee, explained the bill to the House. | 
| They said it would prevent the rate wars | 
| which have had serious adverse effects on 

the trade and would stabilize rates to the! hich tn tur: made & vonert te Wis tee 
| Saeautnge of the chipper. Mr. Davis ¢x- \ Ramee of the League of Nations, it was 
|plained that the provisions empowering! gypjained orally at the Department of 
|the Shipping Board to prescribe mini-| state. The final action of the League was 
| mum rates was found to be controversial made, Feb. 24, at which time a formal 
| and was eliminated, and an amendment| communication was submitted to the 
| was inserted to protect certain’ ports | United States. 
| against rate discrimination. | Communication to Non-members 


Mr. Lehlbach said the bill merely re- | oe . 
|quires the shipping companies aa dean) This communication, made public by the 


| fairly with the shippers and to adhere to| Department of State Feb. 27 follows in 


| 

{ 

| 

| |their published rates, prohibiting rebates|full text: : 

| and elas sane of Sikematnatien. Whereas, in virtue of Article III, Para- 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





; 4 bly 
Rate w: di th rs | 8Taph 3 of the Covenant, the Assem 

|in the wer. aa sthoueh, on — may deal at its meetings with any matter 
porarily result in low rates, Mr. Lehlbach ffecting the peace of the — saa 
said. The measure is so drafted, he added, | therefore cannot regard with indifference 
that these “wars” would be prevented. —e of the Sino-Japanese 

7 i “ es st ; ; 

ae ‘on mar Gate ae sae an. | And whereas, according to Part IV, sec- 
|gaged in the transportation for hire of | 40" 3, of the report adopted by the = 
| Passengers or property between one State S°™bly in virtue of Article XV, paseareil 
|of the United States and any other State |*, the members of the League “intend to 
of the United States by way of the Pan- abstain from taking any isolated action 
bate Canal.” | with regard to the situation in Manchuria 
ippi , to concert their action 
| The Shipping Board would be authorized |2"4 to pene it és ; 

to hold hearings upon the lawfulness of |2™0°8 themselves as well as with the in- 
any rates filed with it, and to suspend terested states not members of the League 


Of Courts Construed 


‘Methods to Protect Property 





| Proposed rates pending such hearings. 

is stated that the objective of the measure 
is “to»provide publication of rates in the 
| public interest and to prevent secret re- 
bates and preferential treatment to fa- 
vored shippers, and make stable and uni- 
| form rates available to all shippers alike.” 


In the Committee report on the bill, ft | 


and, “in order to facilitate as far as pos- 
sible the establishment in the Far East 
\of a situation in conformity with the 
recommendations of the present report, 
the Secretary General is instructed to 
communitate a copy of this report to the 
states nonmembers of the League who 
are signatories of or have acceded to the 


The Senate 
(CONVENED at 11 a. m., Feb. 27, with 

4 the bill (S. 5639) by Senators Hull 
(‘Dem.), of Tennessee, and Walcott 
(Rep.), of Connecticut, to aid in pre- 
venting foreclosure of farms and city 
homes, as the unfinished business. 

The pending question was a motion 
by Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, to 
make the interest rate on loans under 
the bill 3'4 instead of 4 per cent. Sen- 
ator Fletcher ‘Dem.), of Florida, chair- 
man of the subcommittee that drafted 
the bill, explained its provisions. 

The Hull-Walcott loan bill for pre- 
vention of foreclosures was displaced 
upon demand of Senator Hastings 
(Rep.), of Delaware, and the bankruptcy 
bill was restored as the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate. 

Senator Hastings then formally of- 
fered his amendments which would in- 
clude provisions in the bill for dealing 
with corporations and railroad reorgan- 
izatiogs, and discussed them. 

Numerous amendments to the railroad 
amendment to the bankruptcy bill were 
\agreed to, including elimination of lan- 
guage suspending the anti-trust laws 
as regards rail reorganization, and estab- 
lishment of personal injury claims as 
preferred claims. 

The amendment to include railroad 
provisions was adopted. (Discussion on 
page 1.) Discussicn continued in night 
session. 


gently into policies and methods of operat- 
ing and managing the banks, the invest- 
ment of the funds, the ability of the 
management, the security held as col- 
lateral on notes and also any assets which 
the bank might have pledged for tem- 
porary accommodations from other banks 
or the Federal reserve. 

The superintendent of banking is 
charged specifically to diligently inquire 
into any other matters which might dis- 
close illegal, dishonest, careless or unsafe 
methods of operation and management. 

Limits on Withdrawals 

Each director is to be furnished with a 
copy of the examination report and must 
receipt for it so that no director can use 
as an excuse that he did not know of any 
criticims, suggestions or demands made by 
the department. 

If it should appear that a situation is 
developing which would require a bank to 
sacrifice its investments at prices substan- 
tially less than their intrinsic value to 
meet excessive or unexpected withdrawals, 
the Superintendent of Banking may re- 
strain and enjoin the bank from permit- 
ting withdrawals in whole or in part until 
such time as the emergency is over or a 
reorganization can be effected. At the 
same time this plan permits the continued 
éperation of the bank while protecting 
subsequent deposits. If, after all of these 


precautions, the department should find | 
a bank so impaired or unable to reor- | 


ganize, the Superintendent will then take 
possession and liquidate it without ap- 
pointing a receiver and all legal services 
are to be performed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Under this plan the complete cost 
of liquidation must be limited to a maxi- 
mum of 742 per cent of the assets of the 
bank which are collected. 

The double liability of stockholders is 
retained as far as those who own stock 
at the time of a bank’s closing are con- 


or prohibit the sale of intoxicating liquor.! book accounts, but must also inquire dili- | cerned. 


HE House met at 11 a. m. Sent 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation 
bill back to conference. 

Agreed to conference report on De- 
partment of Agriculture appropriation 
bill, leaving still in dispute a Senate 
amendment relating to Federal aid in 
the construction of approaches to pub- 
licly-owned toll bridges. 

Passed a bill (S. 4491) to regulate in- 
tercoastal shipping via the Panama Ca- 
nal. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Several other bills were passed. 

Adopted two resolutions providing for 
impeachment,proceedings against United 
States Judge’Harold Loudetback, of the 
Northern District of California and noti- 
fied the Senate. (Discussion on page 4.) 

Passed amended Senate bill creating 
the Morristown National Historical Park 
in New Jersey. 

The Fletcher-Steagall proposal (S. 
5337-H. R. 14689) providing for postpone- 
ment of the payment of installments due 
on loans made by the Federal land 
banks, was called up by Representative 
Steagall (Dem.), of Ozark, Ala., chair- 
man of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, and 40 minutes debate on it 
agreed to. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Amended and passed (S. 5337). 

Adjourned at 5:50 p. m. until 11 a. m., 
Feb. 28. 


House of Representatives | 
| 


Senate Grants Railways 
Place in Debt Relief Bill 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
responsible only to the court in which the 


reorganization proceedings are being 
carried on. 
Senator Bratton also presented an 


amendment defining the term “railroad 
corporation” so that freight-carrying elec- 
tric lines can be considered in the same 
category as interstate steam -lines, pro- 


vided the electric line maintains connec- | 


tion with the steam roads. He offered no 
detailed explanation of his amendment, 
which was accepted, other than to explain 
it would permit such carriers to take 
advantage of the reorganization provisions. 

Senator Hastings gave some time to ex- 
planation of the legal effect of the various 
provisions of his reorganization amend- 
ment after offering it to the Senate. He 
asserted the machinery which it proposes 
to set up and which would enable the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to have a 
hand in approval of any reorganization 
should cause less disturbance and provide 
greater confidence than regular bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. In other words, the 
Senator explained, the theory of his 
amendment was the same as the theory of 
the rest of the bill which it is hoped will 
avoid placing the’ legal stigma of bank- 
| ruptcy on so many individuals and cor- 
porations. 

Two thirds of the creditors, both in 
| Value of obligations and in numbers, 
would be enabled under the Hastings plan 
to bind the remaining one-third in any 
reorganization plan acceptable to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. It would 
|be necessary for the Commission to give 
its approval to the new set-up before a 


court could confirm the reorganization un- | 


der the Hastings amendment. Its sponsor 


|Closure sale which brings less than the 





| 


Madison, Wis., Feb. 27. 

A court of equity has a common law 
power to refuse confirmation of a fore- | 
value of the mortgaged property, under 


present economic conditions, the Supreme | 
Court ruled in a case in which it ap- 


| Proved denial of a deficiency judgment in 


a foreclosure proceeding. 
The court laid down three methods for 
protecting property owners. threatened 


| with foreclosure, namely: | 


1. It may decline to confirm the sale) 


| where the bid is substantially inadequate 


when the fact of inadequate price is) 
coupled with an emergency which oper- | 
ates to prevent competitive bidding. | 

2. The court, in ordering a sale or re-| 


| Sale, may, in its discretion, take notice 
|of the present emergency, and, after a| 


Proper hearing, fix a minimum price at | 
which the premises must be bid in if the | 


! sale is to be confirmed. 


3. The court may, upon application for 


|the confirmation of a sale, if it ha$ not 


theretofore fixed an upset price, conduct 
a hearing, establish the value of the prop- 
erty, and, as a condition to confirmation, 


| require that the fair value of the property 
be credited upon the foreclosure judgment. 


If an upset price has been established, the 
plaintiff may be required to credit this 
amount upon the judgment as a condition 
to confirmation. 

The decision was handed down in the 
case of Suring State Bank v. Giese, et al. 





Bay State Group Ends Study 


On Zoning and Billboards | 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 27. 

A special commission created by the 1931 
Legislature to study and revise the laws 
relative to zoning, town planning, and the 
regulation of billboards and other adver- 
tising devices, has submitted its final re- 
port to the 1933 session and asked to be 
discharged. 

The members of the commission, accord- 
ing to the report, were unable to agree 
upon measures to be taken for the regula- 
tion of billboards. The individual mem- 
bers, singly or in groups, appended state- 
ments of their respective positions on the 
subject. 


One group favored no present action be- 


cause of the pendency before the State 
Supreme Court during thé last seven years 
of a case involving the validity of present 
laws and rules, contending that to revise 
the laws now would mean the wasting of 
large sums which have been spent in the 


trial of the case, now presumed to be near 


a conclusion. 


Texas Line Will Abandon 
94. Miles of Railroad 


Over the opposition of the State of 
Texas, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has just authorized the abandon- 
ment, within 30 days, of 94 miles of rail- 
road between Nelluva Junction and Mexia 
Junction, Tex., on the ground that traffic 
over the line is not sufficient to justify 
its continued operation. (Finance Docket 
No. 9398.) 





told the Senate, however, that in the “vast | align themselves together in any effort 


majority” of cases, there would be more| holding out hope of a restored capacity 


‘than the required two-thirds who would | of opertion. 


¢, 


Sa small amount 


Pact of Paris or of the Nine Power Treaty, 
\informing them of the Assembly’s hope 
that they will associate themselves with 
the views expressed in the report, and 
that they will if necessary concert their 
action and their attitude with the 

bers of the League”: 


The tonnage affected has developed from 
in 1916 to more than 
8,000,000 tons annually, the Committee | 
said. Conference agreements by ship 
lines have’ failed to stabilize the rates 
charged, the Committee stated, and fiuc- 
tuations have occurred without notice to 
the detriment of the shipping public. 

The President, the Shipping Board, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have asked legislation of this character, 
according to the report. 


Advisory Committee to follow the situa- 
tion to assist the Assembly in perform- 
ing its duties under Article III, paragraph 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 
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Educators Urge 
Maintenance of 


School Standard 


Right of American Youth to 

' Public Instruction De- 
fended at National Educa- 
tional Convention 


Minneapolis, Minn., Feb. 27.—The United | 
States should not revise its educational 
theory of making high school training 
available to all boys and girls by imitating 
European practices which offer secondary 
schooling to only 10 per cent, E. W. But- 
terfield, State Commissioner of Education 
in Connecticut, declared in an Address 
before the convention of the Department 
of Superintendent in session here under 
the auspices of the National Education | 
Association. 

Warning against the abandonment of) 
the American conception of public educa- | 
tion for all children through high school, | 
he said acceptance of the European plan} 
“means a reduction to a status of peas- 
antry on. the farm and of child labor in 
the cities.” 

“We have outgrown this; and in Amer- 
ica public education will continue to be} 
offered to all children of secondary age,” 
he declared. 

Survey Nears Completion 

William John Cooper, Federal Commis- | 
sioner of Education, outlined studies in| 
the curriculum of the high school made! 
by the National Survey of Secondary Edu- 
cation, and stated that the findings will 
soon-be published. One of the studies dis- 
closes, he said, that dominant shifts in| 
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Loans by National City Company 


d 


Decisions to Share in F loating Issues Are 
Called ‘Honest Mistakes’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


For Peru Government Describe 


of letters and memoranda relating to con- 
ditions in Peru, and asked Mr. Baker re- 
peatedly if there was anything favorable 
or encouraging to Peruvian financial status 
in them. 

In a report of Nev. 3, 1925, Claude W. 
Colvin, national city representative in 


| Peru, told Mr. Burns that the “general| Baker said they were not. 


situation had improved and warranted re- 
newed consideration” for Peruvian financ- | 


payable into the Lima branch of the Na-| 
tional City Bank was recommended. Mr. | 
Baker said this memorandum “as a whole | 
seems to show progress being made” and a/| 
“favorable trend.” Mr. Pecora said it also| 
indicated that economic and political con- 
ditions were still disturbed. 

Mr. Pecora referred to the previous | 
testimony of Charles E, Mitchell that 30) 
year’s earnings were considered before of- 
fering stock of Anaconda Mining Com-| 
pany to the public, and asked Mr. Baker | 
if he thought a short period of improve- | 
ment in Peru offset a long history of bad} 
conditions. Mr. Baker said 1927 was dif-| 
ferent from 1925, and undoubtedly those | 
who studied the situation were satisfied | 
with the change. ; 


Revenue and Budget 


Conditions Discussed 
Mr. Pecora read from an unsigned, un- 


The letter expressed “no great faith” in 
economic betterment and called the polit- 
ical situation “uncertain.” The branch of 
the bank in Lima, Mr. Durrell said, was} 
not growing. | 

Asked if these details were included in 
the prospectus of the second loan, Mr.| 
“Do you think the public would have 


subscribed if they had been included?” | 


}ing. A secured loan with specific revenues | Mr. Pecora asked. “I doubt if they would,” 


Mr. Baker said. 
A third loan of $25,000,000 was offered | 
in October, 1928. 


Reasons for Withdrawal 


From Investment Group 


At the afternoon session, Mr. Baker was 
questioned with respect to the membership 
oi the National City Company’ in the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America. | 
He said the principal reason for their} 
withdrawal from that organization four | 
or five years ago, prior to their rejoining 
a year ago, had to do with dissatisfaction 
with the group system instituted by the 
association. | 

Asked if an alleged “unethical practice” 
of “beating the gun” had anything to do 
with it, he said he thought not. 

“Wasn't the National City Company 
formally accused of this practice at the| 
time of withdrawal?” Mr. Pecora asked. 


| C., called to pay his respects. 


dated memorandum, written, Mr. Schoep-| “I don’t know that there was any formal | 
perle said, by him, between December, | accusation,” Mr, Baker replied. 
1925, and March, 1927, which referred to| At the outset of his questioning of Mr. ! 


| 
PRESIDENT’S ‘DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Feb. 27, 1933 


9:30 a. m.—Senators Hebert “Rep.), 
and Metcalf (Rep.), of Rhode Island, 
and Walcott (Rep.), of Connecticut, 
called to discuss pending legislation for 
the relief of cotton growers. 

11:30 a. m.—Senator Schall (Rep.), 
of Minnesota, called to discuss pending 
bankruptcy legislation. 

12:15 p. m—-Gardner Poole, of Boston, 
called. 
nounced. 


12:30 p. m.—Phya Subarn Sompati, 
the Siamese Minister, who has_ been 
transferred as Minister to Great Brit- 
ain, called to “take leave.” 

12:35 p. m—John Poole, president of 
the Federal American National Bank 
and Trust Company, of Washington, D. 

12:45 p. m.-Alexander D. Noyes, fi- | 
nancial editor of the New York Times, 
called to discuss the general business | 
Situation, 

1 p. m.—R. H. Aishton, of Washington, | 
D. C., president of the American Rail- | 
way Association, called to pay his re- 
spects. 

2:45 p. m.—Senators Carey (Rep.), of 
Wyoming, and Thomas (Rep.), of Idaho, 


. 





Group Payment Plan Advocated 
For Costs of Medical Services 


Benefits to Patients and Doctors Shown in 
Final Report of Investigating Group 


4 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


“BRaRY® 3 


Inquiry Is Begun: 
On Wood Pulp 


Processing Costs 


Federal Trade Commission. 


| community 





and Representatives French (Rep.),' of 
Moscow, Idaho; Colton (Rep.),' of Ver- | 
nal, Utah, and Taylor (Dem.), of Colo-4| 
rado, called to ask the President to con- 
tinue this year the 50 per cent reduction | 
in grazing fees on western public lands 
that was in effect last year. | 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- | 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


‘to observe a tendency on the part of a 
great many people to think that a con- 
troversy between those who favor the ma- 


Subject of conference not an- | jority report and those who. favor the | 


minority report will take the place of a 


careful and studious consideration of the} 


facts and conclusions 
Committee. 
“Tt is a matter of particular moment,’ 


revealed by the 


he said, ‘whether one group of speakers | 
| gets the better of another group in any 
particular meeting. It is a matter of far-| 
local | 


reaching consequence that each 
and each medical society 
should face the facts and do something 


about them. To look with complacency 


upon the present situation—many doctors | 


idle much of the time and receiving in- 
sufficient income while there is a vast 
amount of untreated sickness—is fool- 


| hardy ang dangerous. 


Says Leadership 
Must Be Provided 


“‘Obviously,’ he continued, ‘the impor- 
tant question at present is: What is each 
community and each medical society go- 
ing to do to influence changes now taking 
place? Medical service is being modified 
every year. Already approximately 75 per 


cent of all hospital service is being fur- | 
institutions. | 


nished by governmental 
Changes will continue. Are we of the 
|medical profession going to sit on the 
sidelines complaining and let matters drift 
without sane guidance or are we going 


a Teoort made public this week by the 
Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. 

“This report, which constitutes the 13th 
and last of the series of Miscellaneous 
Contributions on the Costs of Medical 


Loos Medical Group of Los Angeles. The 
study was made by Alden B. Mills and 
Cameron St. Clair, M. D., Dr. P. H., wit 
& professional evaluation of the quality of 
the medical care by Philip King Brown, 
M. D., of San Francisco. 

“The Ross-Loos Medical Group is a 
clinic owned by two physicians. It has, 
according to the report, made agreements 
with 14 different associations of employes 
to supply practically complete medical 
service to those employes who wish to 
subscribe, at a cost of $2.00 a month per 
employe. The subscriber receives phy- 
| Sician’s services in the office, at his home, 
or in a hospital whenever needed day or 
night. He also may have as much hospi- 
tal care as he needs (to a maximum of 
three months in any one calendar year), 
X-ray and laboratory service, physical 
therapy and al! needed drugs and dress- 
ings. Ambulance service is provided when 
needed. The only major services not in- 
| cluded are dentistry and nursing. 

“In addition to the services which the 
subscriber himself receives, his wife, child- 
dren and other dependents are eligible to 
}receive physician’s services, x-ray and 





Care, discusses the work of The Ross-| 


h |} 


Institutes. Study Which 
Will Include Expense of 
Production 


ee eeetnnintes ee 

An investigation into the wood-pulp in- 
dustry which js to in¢éludé costs’ of pro- 
and, chemical wood 
pulp and related products in the ‘various- 
| countries competing ‘with the United 
| States has been instituted by ‘the Tariff 
|Commission, the Commission announced 
| Feb. 27. 

The present inquiry is unique, it was 
| Stated orally at the Commission in con-. 
nection with the announcement, in that it | 
;embraces production costs, a factor which 
jhas hitherto been omitted from the Com-"' 
|inission’s studies of wood pulp. Along. 
| with pulp timber and pulp wood, wood pulp 
|is on the free list and is therefore ex-. 
| cluded from the Commission’s rate-fixing — 
jurisdiction. 

Inquiry Is Reported 

| The Commission’s last’ investigation of ' 
wood pulp was completed about six months. 
ago when a report was made on the vari- 
;Ous economic phases of the industry, such 
;@S production, consumption and prices... 
; The present inquiry was ordered under 
| Senate resolution adopted Feb. 22. 

The announcement follows in full text: 


;ducing mechanical 


é The Tariff Commission announces the 
|laboratory service and physical therapy) institution of the investigation. required 
without charge and they may obtain hos-| by Senate Resolution. 365, adopted in the. 


5 ir f all ils during the|® “bad debt record, adverse moral and|Schoepperle, Mr. Pecora referred to the| 
nat oD ieee hoa aaa hata fecien| political risk, bad internal revenue situa-| three prospectuses of the Peruvian loans 
language and mathematics towards social | tion and budget position,” but spoke of| and asked why it was that there were dis- 


ito provide intelligent, constructive leader- pitalization and medicines at moderate) Senate on Feb. 22, 1933. The resolution 


. 
Action Is Postponed vita 
ship?’ = reads as follows: 
“The nation-wide extent of the interest | Resolved, that the Tariff Commisison 


oe 7 . . ~ 

science and physical education. rich natural resources and expressed the | crepancies as to the revenues of Peru for | On Mortgage Holiday in the Committee’s recommendations. is | Financial Statement |be, and is hereby, directed to investigate 

Pointing to the present economic dif- | P'nion mate’ eae betes 5 eee ae year 1924. The first listed them as | ee _ |shown by the fact that the Committee Of Ross-Loos Clinic ae pnp nd — ee ae a 
EB realli ec eg Mtl 10 ye are. Mi ne ee | third, $37,000,000. $38,000,000, and the Senate Resumes Consideration has been informed of nearly 400 confer-| “During the year studied, the clinic had| as ‘hen Treats io the wpod- pulp ndueiry 
world, Lotus D. Coffman, president of the years. tail th ‘ _| third, $37,000,000. f Deb lief’ Meas _  |ences and meetings at which the recom-|an average of 6,747 subscribers and 11,823 | a i tet ataee . dounis - 
University of Minnesota and member of | |i: lar for m3 - d hsked Mr. | 0 ebtor Relie —, mendations have been discussed, and these | gependents eligible to service—a total of a tio to h tain mi ond: d 
the board of consultants of the National |! S°ctiy oO" adverse reports were men: The Hull-Walcott bill to prevent fore-|8"@ Probably only a fraction of the total 18.570 persons in all. The total amount| mechanical and chemical wea one 
Survey of School Finance, said education | fener Hf these adverse reports were men- jnumber of such discussions. ‘ paid for medical service to these people, ps a Canada Swed Fin] Q loud 
should’ be strengthened and not weakened | tioned. closure of mortgages on farms and urban| “ajthough the American Medical As- | incly ding’ the: special, civumues tar Annan: uced in Canada, Sweden, and, and, 

residences faced further opposition when | 


“No,” was the reply. “It was a secured are? RP Norway, said investigation to be based - 
ao. making hopeless children and | !an.” lone in the foreign department of the Na- sociation, through its official journal, has | qents, was $216,410 or $11.65 per capita. upon the costs in the various countries 


\Information of Peruvian 


|Loans Is Discussed 
“Was this discrepancy noticed by any- 


a= |r 


youth, in need of higher training for | 
professional leadership, pay for our folly 


“Do you think it was fair to withhold | tional City Company at the time?” Mr. 
| that information from the public?” Mr.|Pecora asked. 
Pecora asked. “There was no need for anyone to no- 


consideration of it was resumed in the} 


Senate Feb. 27. and it was forced back to 
the calendar in favor of the debtor relief 


expressed vigorous opposition to the m 
| jority report of the Committee, other med- 
|ical groups have expressed confidence in 


with shortened school years and inade- 
quate equipment,” he asserted in calling | 
attention to billions of dollars being spent | 
on public enterprises, highways, and sol- 
diers’ bonus, while “we must pare and 
scrimp on education.” 

Effects of Curtailed Schooling 
Commissioner Butterfield said in part: | 
“In a republic public education is not a 

gift, not charity, not a contribution to the 
needs of poor and unfortunate parents. 
Its purpose is to adjust growing citizens 
to a growing world. We educate not to 


‘I think it was fair to set forth the facts 
as they currently existed,” was the reply. 

“If it had been given, do you think the 
American investor would have come in?” 

“Yes, if he saw sufficient profit from the 
tobacco monopoly.” 

‘Under all these circumstances, wasn’t | 
this a highly speculative and risky loan to 
make?” Mr. Pecora asked. 

“T can’t answer that. So many elements 
enter in,” Mr. Baker said. 

Mr. Pecora asked about a second Peru- | 





|the rate of $3.94, and in the third, $3.83. 


tice it,” Mr. Schoepperle replied. ‘There 
is a perfectly good explanation of it on| 
the face of the circular.” He then read a 
statement that conversations of Peruvian | 
pounds into American dollars were as of | 
specified dates, conversion in the first be- 


ing at the rate of $3.68, in the second at 


Much of the questioning and answering 
related to memoranda and opinions on the 
financial and economic prospects in Peru, 
and the wisdom of entering upon the fi- 


legislation, after several Senators had . 
termed it a “makeshift measure.” “The three prominent members of the 

The bill, which would make available Committee's staff who were chosen as in- 
about $600,000,000 through the Reconstruc- | dependent experts to correlate and sum- 
tion Finance Corporation, for lodns to| marize the mass of factual data gathered 
mortgage holders provided they agree to| by the Committee and collaborating agen- 
forego their right of foreclosure for two | cies were I. S. Falk, PhD., C. Rufus Rorem, 
years, was criticized by Senator King|PhD., C.P.A., and Martha D. Ring. None 


| the report. 





(Dem.), of Utah; Senator Borah (Rep.),|0f them being physicians or hospital di- | 


of Idaho. and Senator Tydings (Dem.),|Yrectors or having any vested interest in 
of Maryland. The two latter Senators in- | any branch of medical practice, they were 


| sisted it was opening another means of | assumed to be in a position to give an un- 


biased evaluation of the facts. 


he cost of providing these services, how- 
| ever, including allowance for proper sal- 
aries to the two owners, was only $201,310. 
| It was found that, with the exception 
of hospital care which is often furnished | 
free to persons of limited income, the Ross- 
, Loos patients received far more service per 
| capita, at costs which are less than those 
of similar economic groups served by 
| private practitioners. 

“The 19 physicians of the clinic are, in 
| general, well satisfied with the conditions 
|of their work. At the time the clinic was | 
| visited by one of the authors, the physi- 
cians were working longer hours and see- 


+ 


as computed on the standard gold value 
of United States currency used in pay- 
ment for labor and other costs in domestic. 
industry. ‘ 
“The Commission is further directed to 
make such use of the data and findings. 
of the United States Conservation Board, 
which has conducted a complete survey: 
in the domestic field of the pulp business 
during the past few years, as will be use- 
ful in making its report’ to the Senate,” 
The investigation will be made under 
the general powers of the Commission, 
These items are on the free list and over 
such commodities the Tariff Commission 


relieve parents but to protect and per- 
petuate our investment in culture and civ- 
ilization. 

“Yet this question asks if we—that is, 


the rich, the intellectual, the cultured, the | 


old families—can afford to give; that is, 
can we tax ourselves and also tax the 
poor, the mediocre-minded, the uncouth, 
and those of foreign birth, so that we 
can make a present of secondary educa- 


tion to those not of our own personal | 


status. 

“It may well be that four out of five 
college professors and college graduates 
will nod with approval to a plan which 


would restrict high school education to 10} 
per cent of all children, provided that their | 


children and those of their neighbors be 
in the 10 per cent. 


Finding Occupation for Idle Youth 


“Besides the fallacy which the word | 
‘give’ connotes, a very practical question | 


arises. The question that faces us is not 
what we can give to the child, but what 
can we to our own advantage do with the 
child until he reaches the age to com- 


vian loan in December, 1927, for $50,000,000 | nancing program. 
total, bearing 6 per cent interest and sold! Mr. Schoepperle stated that a funda- 
at 91% with a gross spread of 5 points, | mental consideration in their own decision 
brought out by J. & W. Seligman & Com- 
pany, in which the National City Company |the President of Peru that they would 
participated, the bonds now being quoted|be given an opportunity to take a major 
| around 8. | part in a financial program for that coun- 
He put in the record a letter dated) try which included stabilizing the cur- 
July 27, 1927, to C. E. Mitchell, from J. H.! rency, balancing the budget, building pub- | 
Durrell, vice president of the National! }ic works which would increase the reve- | 
City Bank, which stated that “as I see; nues of the republic. Otherwise they 


| to participate had been the assurance of | ; 


it, there afe two factors which will long | 
retard the economic improvement of} 
Peru.” One was the fact that of the 5,500,- | 
000 population most are Indians, and two- | 
thirds live East of the Andes and use no | 
manufactured goods. The other was engl 
minerals and oil wells are foreign-owned. | 


pioneer spirit flowing from ownership and | 
freedom is still powerful among them. 
“Now they fear losing their farms. Nor | 
do they know why. They rebel and strike | 
back, but not with the weapons that will | 
save them. | 


Expediency and Human Rights 





tence and employment. Very bluntly, 
nts and the State must do something 
children until they are old enough to 
go to work. 

“Fifty years ago this meant until they 
were 14; now it means until they are 18. 
Children reach the secondary school door 
at 14. If only 10 per cent are allowed to 
enter, some employment must be found 
for the 90 per cent. 

“There is, then, but one answer. If we 
adopt the European status of 10 per cent 
of 14- to 18-year-old children in school, 
we must accept the standard of living that 
produces employment for 90 per cent of 
these children. 

“This means a reduction to a status 
of peasantry on the farm and of child 
labor in the cities. We have outgrown 
this and in America public education will 
continue to be offered to all children of 
secondary school age.” 


Planless Experimentation in America 

After explaining conflicting philosphies 
of government in Russia and Japan, 
President Coffman declared that 
mocracy exalts the individual; the other 
philosophies absorb him.” Continuing, he 
said in part: 

“If the political and economic leaders 
mad followed the teachings of the schools, 


4 we should not be in our present diffi- 
XY culties. 


The schools never taught war, 
they taught peace; the schools never 
taught extravagance, they taught thrift; 
the schools never taught disregard for law, 
they taught respect for law; the schools 
never taught national isolation and self- 
ishness, they taught international partici- 
pation and cooperation. 

“Now the people are about to wreck 
them as they strike out blindly to save 
themselves from economic diaster, as if 
the wrecking of the schools would accom- 


plish that end. We can find millions for | 


highways, billions fo rpublic enterprises, 
hundreds of millions, if not billions, for a 
soldiers’ bonus, but we must pare and 
scrimp on education. 

“We are making helpless children and 
youth, in need of higher training for pro- 
fessional leadership, pay for 
with shortened school years and inade- 


“de- | 


our folly | 


“As he looks ahead he observes that! 
| obedience to law has become a personal | 
matter. He observes that we repeal laws 
| today on the ground that we cannot en-| 
force them, rather than on the ground | 
that they represent an invasion of one’s 
| inherent liberties and constitutional rights. 
“Clearly the time has arrived when) 
| America needs to do some courageous | 
| thinking. She is making a choice, not by 
ballot, but by the policies she is pursuing. 
She is choosing between recovery and 
stagnation; between free Classes exercising | 
their independence and initiative on the 
| one hand, and peasantry on the other. 
“Can it be that we think youth will 
| willingly adopt a lower scale of living than | 
their fathers have enjoyed? Do you see 
youth with affectionate resignation giving 
up the benefits and comforts of science, 
| returning to the scythe on the farm, herbs | 
| in the practice of medicine, and the alma- 
| nac tor literature? Youth, we must re-| 
| member, does not grow twice; even adults 
| pass this way only once. 
What America Is Trying to Do 


| “We think of Italy, of Rusisa, and even 
|of Japan as engaged in social experiments. 
| They have, each of them a perfectly defi- 
nite plan. America is experimenting too, 
| but without a plan. | 
“To say that America has done nothing 
or tried to do nothing to heip herself in | 
|the present emergency, would be a clear 
|misstatement of fact. Most of the things 
|she has done have been in the nature of 
expedients, designed to provide temporary 
|relief but not to solve in any permanent 
| way the problems we are facing. 
“America is engaged in performing an 
| economic miracle; she is trying to restore 
| prosperity by reducing the purchasing 
|power of everybody. We are doing our 
|eutting first and our thinking afterwards. 
“That America will eventually recover 
we firmly believe. Her recovery may be} 
the result of 120,000,000 people making 
10,000,000 times 10,000,000 human adjust- 
ments, or it may be the result of social 
| planning and of renewing the sources of 
|strongth and power. If it is to be by the 
|latter method then there must be a re-| 
|newal, a rebaptism of faith in the prin- 


quate equipment, under teachers whose | ciples of our democratic philosophy. 
salaries are being reduced to the point) “The instrument of democracy is the 
where continued professional growth will! school. It is the great civic educator, 
be impossible. | superseding the autocrat, collectivism and 
Confusing Effects of Conditions | socialism, the army and the church, Its! 
“What is it that men want? They want utility and necessity are now being sub-| 
an opportunity to labor, protection for) jected to new and more vigorous tests 
themselves and their property, the right | than it has ever experienced. | 
to educate their children, and all of the| “At the very moment when we need to 


would not have gone in, he said. 


Trust Indenture Bill | 
Is Passed by Senate 


For Consideration 


A bill (S. 5394) was passed by the Sen- 
ate Feb. 25 authorizing trustees in a trust 
deed or mortgage, held by such trustee 
as security for notes or bonds issued to 
the public, to file a claim with the trus- 
tee in bankruptcy on behalf of all bond- 
holders or noteholders who have failed to 
file such claims. The legislation, in the 
nature of an amendment to the bank- 
ruptcy act, now goes to the House for 
consideration. 

The Judiciary Committee in reporting 
favorably on the bill called attention to 
the following statement on the measure 
by the Solicitor General, Thomas D. 


| 





| Thacher: 


“Apparently it is thought that the law 
is so uncertain, and has so many ‘kinks’ 
in it, that it would be desirable to amend 
section 57 so as to define the rights of a 
trustee under an indenture of trust to 
prove the claims of bondholders who do 
not appear within the time allowed for 
the proof of claims. 

“Personally I see no objection to such 
an amendment, and should think it would 
prevent considerable injustice in cases 
where the bondholders do not receive no- 
tice of the pendency of the proceedings 
and are not active in protecting their own 


' interests.” 


Cold Weather Stimulates | 
Coal Output During Week 


Cold-weather demand continued to 
stimulate production of coal during the 
greater part of the week ended Feb. 18. 
The total output of soft coal is estimated 
at 7,580,000 net tons. This shows a slight 
decrease—156,000 tons, or 2 per cent— 
from the preceding week, but exceeds the 
figure for the corresponding week of 1932 
by nearly 1,000,000 tons. 

The total production of anthracite in 
the week of Feb. 18 was 1,279,000 net tons, 
an increase of 39,000 tons, 3.1 per cent, 


{over the preceding week, and of 405,000 


tons over 
year. 
Beehive coke production during the 
week ended Feb, 18 is estimated at 23,700 
net tons. Compared with the preceding 
week, this shows an increase of 4,400 
tons, or 22.8 per cent. Production during 
the corresponding week of 1932 amounted 


the corresponding week last 


to 20,500 tons. 


Gain Indicated for Year 
In Tomato Juice Pack 


According to figures recently collected 
by the Foodstuffs Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 161 


| was not so far off. 


comforts and conveniences society can 
possibly bring to them. 

“For these things they are willing to 
struggle. Deprived of these things, sooner 


| be strengthening it, we find other world|concerns packed 3,824,457 cases of all sizes 
| philosophies eating their way into_the|of tomato juice in tin and glass in 1932 as 
| body politic _and_ disintegrating the|from which figures were received, a total 
| strength fnd stability or our institutions.| compared with 2,956,887 cases in 1931, This 


or later they will undertake to take them | Education as Paramount Right 
in new and strange ways. | “If America is to grow in strength and 
“When one contemplates these circum-| influence, it will be because she gives more | 
stances, he wonders what is ahead. He/rather than less attention to education; it! 
sees the foundation of democracy being 
undermined. He sees a clash of class in-|scholar and the mass is bridged by a| 
terests in the offing, if indeed it has not) reorganized education; it will be because} 
already arrived. He sees the land, the| representative government represents | 
mines, the railroads, the banks, and the| thought, intelligence and scholarship | 


| group represented 86 per cent of the total Cc 


census production figure for 1931 of 3,- 
441,205 cases. } 
If the entire industry increased its out- | 


will be because the gap between the|put at the same rate as did the group/ Certification by the Comptroller of the 


1932 pack of 4,450,000 cases of tomato 
juice would be indicated. The failure of 
several large packers to report figures pre- 
vents a definite statement on the size of 


getting money out where it woulld fail to 
do any good. | 

“It won’t be long until we will exhaust | 
the Federal credit at the rate we are go-| 

.’ said Senator Tydings. “I am op- | 
posed to voting of further credit in this | 
manner, for I believe it is simply carrying | 
us into economic disaster as fast as we 
can go.” | 

Senator Borah interjected that “we are! 
going to own all of the railroads and all! 


| of the insurance companies if we continue 


on this course.” He said he did not believe 
the. Government would have to take over 
the farms “right away” but suggested that; 


Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, said 
he saw no “legitmate reason” why apart- 
ment houses, hotels and industrial plants 
should not be covered, but Senator 
Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, in charge of 
the bill, declared most of those were pre- 
sumed to be able to care for themselves. | 

Senator Fletcher explained to the Sen-! 
ate what he regarded as the necessity for 
the legislation, saying it was drafted as a 
temporary proposition to meet an emer-| 
gency. Senator King interrupted to in- 
quire why the whole program should not 
be left over and the matter dealt with 
on a permanent basis during an extra ses- 
sion when Senator Fletcher had said it 
was expected permanent legislation would 
be taken up. 

“The United States Government is get- 
ting into a position,’ Senator King said, 
“where it will be both landlord and ten- 
ant, the government and the governed. It 
is not beyond the realm of probability | 
that the Government will be filing hun- | 
dreds of thousands of foreclosure suits 
itself. It is legislation that is wrong in 
principle. The best that can be said of | 
it is that it is makeshift in character.” 


Rubber Stocks Fall 
7,000 Tons in Month 


American Supply Is Shown to! 
Be Sufficient for Year 


Stocks of rubber at principal world 
centers declined 7,000 tons in January, ac- 
cording to information received by the) 
Commerce Department’s Rubber Division. 
Stocks on Dec. 31, 1932, amounted to 638,- 
000 tons compared with 631,000 tons on 
Jan. 31, 1933. 

This improvement in the technical po- | 
sition of rubber is considered a surprising | 
development as it came in the face of an 
increase of about 17,000 tons in stocks in| 
the United States during January. This | 
increase was caused by decreased con- 
sumption coupled with moderately heavy 
imports. 

The increase of 7,000 tons brought stocks 
in the United States to 406,000 tons. It 
is estimated that these stocks are suffi- 
cient to take care of United States con- 
sumption, at its present rate, for a full | 
year. 

The increase in stocks in 
States was offset by lower figures for| 
stocks in British Malaya, London and} 
Liverpool, and plantation rubber afloat for | 
the United States and European coun- 
tries—(Department of Commerce.) 





the United 


Higher Duties Sought 
On Abrasive Material 


Applications for increased duties on 
abrasive papers and cloths have just been 
filed with the Tariff Commission by Abra- 
sive Products, Inc., of Boston, Mass., and 
The American Floor Surfacing Machine | 
Co. of Toledo, Ohio. 





ertification of Personnel 
Sought for Member Banks 


4 


|Currency to the fitness of individuals to} 
execute certain offices in member banks 
{of the Federal Reserve System prior to 
|their appointment or election to such 


ing more patients than they felt they 

Four Conclusions ought to. These conditions have subse- 
quently been remedied, however, by in- 

Reached by Group creasing the staff and thus reducing the 
“As a result of their survey, the authors|load per physician. Their net incomes 
of this summarizing report reached four |in 1931 ranged from $3,300 to $4,600 (not 
conclusions as follows: |including the owners) with an average of 
“1, Medical service shuld be more) $3,900. While this is not as high as the 
largely furnished by groups of physicians ayerage net incomes of partial specialists 
and related practitioners, so organized asS|in private practice in 1929, it is probably 
to maintain high standards of care and| about as much as such practitioners re- 


has no rate-fixing jurisdiction. 


Denial of Radio Petitions 
Of Two Stations Advised 


Denial of the application of the Arkan- 
sas Radio & Recording Co., Little Rock, 
Ark., for a permit to construct a broad- 
casting station and renewal of the appli- 


|of this work. 


to retain the personal relations between 
patients and physicians. 


The costs of medical care should bé 


| distributed over groups of people and over | 


periods of time. 

“3. Methods of preventing disease should 
be more extensively and more effectively | 
applied, as measures both of service and | 
of economy; and should be so financed as| 
to minimize the economic deterrents to) 
their extension. 

“4. The facilities and services for med- 
ical care should be coordinated by ap- 
propriate agencies on a community basis. 

“Although these conclusions are not 
phrased precisely like the recommenda- 


| tions of the majority of the Committee, 


they harmonize fully with those recom- 
mendations. 

“The other report published this week 
is based on the Committee’s most extensive 
and costly study—they only one in fact 


|which took the entire five years to con- 


duct. The report is entitled ‘The Inci- 
dence of Illness and the Receipt and Costs 


|of Medical Care Among Representative 


Families,” and was prepared by I. S.,Falk, 
Ph. D., Margaret Klem, and Nathan Sinai, 
D. P. H. The study was planned by Dr. 
Sinai and the extensive field work was 
supervised by him, and later Miss Klem. 


| The report gives, for the first time, accu- 


rate and authoritative data on the amount 
of illness suffered by 


urban and rural areas, the amount of 
medical service they receive, and the costs 
of this service. 


Case Study of 


|9,000 Families 


“Each of the 9,000 families who partici- 
pated in the study was visited six times 
during a 12-month period by a _ public 


| health nurse. State and local health of- 


ficers and visiting nurse associations be- 
came so interested in the study that they! 
donated to the Committee the services of 
some of their nurses for the prosecution 
It is estimated that the 
value of the services so donated exceeded 
$200,000. 

“Three 


conclusions which had _ been} 


| tentatively drawn from earlier and less} 


complete studies are established with un- 
questioned authority by this exhaustive 
survey. They are: 

“1. The uncertanty of sickness brings 
uncertainty in the amount and kind of 
medical care which will be needed, and 
even greater uncertainty in the costs. The 
principal probiem in the costs of medical 
care devolves not from the average cost 
but from the variation in cost. 

“2. Neither the rich nor the poor re- 
ceive all the medical care which they need, 
particularly dental care and preventive 
services from physicians. Except for hos- 
pitalization, the poor receive far less serv- 
ice per capita than do the well-to-do or 
the wealthy. Compared with standards 
of good medical care defined in the light 
of present-day knowledge, 


the surveyed population is grossly inade- 
quate. 

“3. In normal times, the incidence of 
sickness and the need for preventive medi- 
cine are sufficiently constant so that the} 
total needs for medical care can be pre-| 
dicted with substantial accuracy for a 
large and representative population group: | 
Costs Are Shown 
Cust Less Than Half 


“The original records for this study are 


| being entrusted to the United States Pub- 


lic Health Service, which may make fur- 
ther analyses, particularly of the data on| 
frequency and severity of illnesses of vari- 


individuals and}! 
families in all economic groups and in 


the medical | 
care purchased or otherwise received by | 


cation of the Arkansas Radio & Equip- 
ment Co. (Station KARK) Little Roc 
were recommended to the Fedéral Radip. 
Commission by Examiner E. W. Pratt in a@ 
report made public Feb. 27. 

The Arkansas Radio and Recording Co, 
requested an assignment of 890 kilocycles 
frequency, 250 watts night power, 500 watts 
day and unlimited hours of operation, 
the facilities of KARK. 


|ceived in 1931. Furthermore, the incomes 
of the nhysiciens in-the clinic have been 
}going up during the depression years | 
while the incomes of private practitioners 
have been declining. The attractiveness of | 
the work is indicated by the fact that | 
ever 100 physicians are on the clinic’s 
waiting list. 

“In addition to the 19 physicians in the | 
clinic, there are 10 other physicians in 
outlying communities who serve patients 
of the clinic in their offices or at the 
patients’ homes. 


“Some method should be found, the 
authors suggest, for assuring permanence 
ana stability to the organization. In de- 
veloping a plan, they recommend that the 
interests of the owners, the consumers, 
the physicians employed, the hospitals, 
the medical professions at large, and the 
public should all be represented. 

“The number of subscribers increased 
from 4,137 in January 1930 to 8,915 in 
July, 1932. Recent salary reductions 
among Los Angeles civil servants have in- | 
creased rather than decreased the number 
of subscribers.” 


Senate Committee Favors 
Medicinal Liquor Measure 


The Celler bill (H. Res. 14395) removing 
certain restrictions on prescription of liquor 
for medicinal purposes, was reported to the 
|Senate Feb. 27 by its Committee on the 
Judiciary after the provision permitting 
prescription of beer had been excluded. 
Following the action by the Committee 
when the report was ordered, it was stated” 
in behalf of the Committee that .Senate 
| approval would be sought not later than 
March. 2. The Committee vote by which 
beer was excluded was not made public, 
but it was explained there was a belief in 
the Committee that greater expedition 
would be possible in dealing with the bill 
with beer excluded. 

(A description of the bill as it passed the 
| House was printed in the issue of Feb. 27.) 





Paying Income Tax Urged 
Despite “‘Frozen” Deposits 


(Continued from Page 1.) | 
his superiors in the Treasury Department, 
but he added that he was confident of its | 
eventual acceptance. Additional informa- 
tion made available at the Department | 
follows: | 

Under no condition should a taxpayer} 
|fail to file his return or, if possible, to 
make a payment of at least one-fourth of 
his income tax. Failure to file a return 
incurs a 25 per cent penalty, and interest 
at the rate of one half of 1 per cent a} 
month is assessed on delinquent payments. | 

If payment is found impossible, the Bu-| 
reau has the right under existing law to) 
|make a six-month extension on the pay- 
ment of original tax. Payments of de-| 
ficiency taxes may be extended for 18) 
months. A “frozen” bank deposit was| 
termed orally at the Treasury as “better | 
than reasons now offered for extensions.” | 

Every consideration will be extended to} 
persons who find themselves involved in 
; banking difficulties, it was said. If penal-| 
ties must under the law be levied against | 
them, the minimum will be applied. | 

Some taxpayers whose difficulties are| 
merely temporary may be able to avoid) 
trouble by electing to pay their income 
tax in quarterly installments. This option | 
is open to all taxpayers although most 
small taxpayers pay in full on March 14, 
the first quarterly collection date. More} 
persons are expected to spread out their 
payments this year. | 


oO 


YO Tallest Hotel 
Plan to Visit *<~ “¢ Stores Hish 


A Century of Progress 
and stay at the 


MORRISON 


The Chicago World's Fair of 1933 -— 
from June to November. Don't miss 
this thrilling review of the scientific 
and industrial achievement of. our 
present age. By staying atthe Morrison 


Steps of League Outlined 
In Dispute in Macnhuria | 


| [Continued from Page 2.] 

|3, and, with the same objects, to aid the 
|members of the League in concerting their 
jaction and their attitude among them- 
selves and with the nonmember states. 


The Committee will consist of the mem- 
bers of the Committee Nineteen and the 
representatives of Canada and The Neth- 


you are right in the center of things: 
in Chicago. In the “heart of the Loop,” 
the Morrison is near shops, theaters, 


erlands. 

The Committee will invite the Govern- 
ments of the United States of America 
jand the U. S. S. R. to cooperate in its 
work. 

It shall report and make proposals to 
the Asembly whenever its thinks fit. It 
shall also communicate its reports to the 
governments of the states, nonmembers of 


and railroad stations. All rooms are 

outside with bath, Servider, circulat- 

ing ice-water and bed-head reading 

lamp. Automatic garage facilities, 
A great hote! in a great city! 


2600 ROOMS—$2.50 UP« 


LEONARD HICKS. Managing Director 





ous kinds. |the League which are cooperating in its 


public utilities, all becoming Government|rather than the political ambitions of | the 1932 pack and also prevents the show- 


} 


controlled, if not Government owned, 
“As he looks over the prairies of Amer- 
ica he sees the farmers, for example, once 


the capitalists of the country, now engaged! 


some office-holder; it will be because we/ing of details regarding the relative | 
build for the future; it will be because we|emounts put up in tin and glass or the 
|adopt the gospel of hope rather than of| breakdown by container sizes.—(Depart- 
despair.” | ment of Commerce.) | 


offices would be required under a bill (H. 
R. 14781) introduced Feb. 27 by Repre- 
sentative Gillen (Dem.), of Greencastle, 
Ind. The bill was referred to the Bank- 
ing and Currency Commitee. 





An organized ‘group  practice’-‘group 
payment’ plan which tor $216,410 provided 
in 1931 medical services that, if obtained 
at the customary private practice fees, 
would cost nearly $500,000 is described in| 


work. 

The Assembly shall remain in session 
and its president, after consulting the 
Committee, may convene it whenever he 
thinks fit. 


MORRISON HOT 


Madison and Clark St 
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‘Minnesota Court Upholds Ruling in Insurance 


Case That Liberal Construction Should 
Be Applied to Word ‘Permanent’ 





St. Paul, Minn. 
Hrnary JuLren Epwarp Maze 


v. 
EqurrasLe Lire INSURANCE CoMPANY OF 
Iowa. 
Minnesota Supreme Court. 
No. 29117. 


| 
Do- | 
AND | 


from Ramsey County. , 
Samvuet P. Harrern for appellant; 
HERTY, RUMBLE, BUNN & BUTLER 
Purneas M. Henry for respondent. 
Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 3, 1933 
. Wuson, C. J.—Plaintiff appealed from an 
order denying his motion for a new trial after 
@ verdict had been directed for defendant. 


is to recover 23 disability install- 
oo oeymente under a ake ak ~~ 
s to plaintiff by defendan s- | 
ae rider attached. The contents 4 a 
rider is the sole subject of our ae oa) 
sideration. The annual premium on . a 
pelicy was $133.90 and the annual Ss 
the disability rider was $24.80. The policy 
s Sept. 24, 1928. 
Through the rider defendan Pa 
due proof being furnished, tha 
ome f 
analy disabled by bodily injury pte 
ease so that he will thereby be ane a: 
wholly, and continuously prevetoever for ~ 
meme cen © — hat such total 
muneration or profit, and that § . 
s then existed for not less tha 
rears * ~ it will, during the continuance 
of such disability * * * + ok 
“(a) Waive the payment oO e 
mium * * * 
“(b) Pay to the ineured * 
er further provi : oa 
Tt eae satisfactory to the rag pt Lox 
furnished that said disability results = te 
mental incapacity. Paya°or any beneficiary 
f the insure y. 
ae Bo company will be discharged ee 
all further liability on account of the pay 
ade. 
mene waiver of premium shall begin o 
“the anniversary of the policy next — . 
ing the date of the commencement of —_ 
total disability, and the monthly parent 
shall begin as of the date of the on = 
ment of such total disability, provide: » ho " 
ever, that in no case shall the waiver - 
premium begin as of an anniversary, . 
shall any monthly payments begin as ; o 
date, more than six months prior je the a 
of receipt of the required proof. MR 
“The company may at any time and fro 
time to time, but not oftener than ‘once : 
year. demand due proof of such ee 
disability and upon failure to furnish suc 
proof, or if it appears that the insured is 
no longer wholly disabled as aforesaid, = 
further premiums — be waived nor in- 
yments made. 
nin Radition to and independently of all 
other causes of total and permanent disabil- 
ity, the entire and irrecoverable loss of the 
sight of both eyes or the use of both hands, 
‘or of both feet. or of one hand and one foot. 
shall be considered as constituting total and 
permanent disability within the meaning of 
this provision.” 


Appeal 


t agreed, upon 
insured 


pre- 


00 each month.” 


+ + + 

For a period of 23 months, from about June 
27, 1929, to about June 1, 1931, plaintiff by 
reason of an infirmity was totally disabled. 
On Oct. 19, 1929, he filled out and gave to de- 
fendant proof of disability blanks furnished 
by defendant and thereby made claim for dis- 
ability benefits on the basis that he was 
totally and permanently disabled since June 
30. 1929: such disability then having existed 
for more than 60 days. It is conceded that 
plaintiff during said 23 months was totally dis- 
abled. The difficulty is as to whether such 


disability was permanent. Plaintiff claimed 
in his sworn statement that it was. At the 
time when he furnished such statement 


neither he nor his doctor knew now vig iit 
disability woud continue. About seven months 
later, on or about June 1, 1931, the disability 
had ceased, and soon thereafter plaintiff re- 
sumed his business as a dentist. This action 
was commenced about Oct. 1, 1931. 

The theory of the plaintiff is that the con- 
ceded total disability which had continued for 
more than 60 days and continued to and ex- 
isted at the time he made such proof of claim 
for disability benefits and was then of an in- 
definite duration, was permanent within the 
language of the policy. The defendant denies 
and suggests that since the disability ceased 
before the commencement of this action 
plaintiff cannot recover upon the theory of 
total ‘and permanent disability within the 
lenguage of the policy 

A literal construction of 
disabled a so that he will 
permanently, wholly, and continuously pre- 
vented from engaging in any occupation,” etc. 
would necessarily preclude plaintiff's recovery. 

It may be noted that the words “totally dis- 





the words ‘totally 
thereby be 






abled"’ when used in such a policy are not to 
be literally i sO as LO mean a state 
of ab te helplessness, but rather a state of 





the 
to the carrving on of 


substantial and mate- 
the 
his custom- 
R. Anno. 857 
rule of con- 


inebility to do al 
Trial acts necessary 
insured’s calling in substantially 
ary and usual manner. 79 A. L 
This is recognized as the liberal 
struction which is followed in Minnesota 
Carson v. New York Life Ins. Co., 162 Minn 
458. 203 N. W. 209. In other words under such 
liberal construction total disability to engage 
in any occupation or work for compensation 
or profit does not mean that the insured per- 
son must be wholly helpless. He may be abie 
to perform some parts of an occupation yet 
he may be held to be totally disabled unless 
he is able to perform the substantial or 
terial parts of such gainful occupation 
work with reasonable continuity Wilson 

Met. Life Ins. Co Minn. N. W 

filed Dec. 16, 1932 This, however, is impor- 
tant in this case only as indicating the tend- 
ency of the court toward liberal construction 

++ + | 


Defendant says that plaintiff's disability we 











or 











temporary which is the antithesis of perme 
nent. Permanent usually means forever 
absolute perpetuity, something continuing 
the same state or without any change 
destroys form or character, something lastins 
something to remain as is, an antonym to 
temporary. 

We are of the opinion, however, that 


meaning of the word “permanent” as used 
a contract of the character now before us 
to be construed according to its nature and 
in its relation to the subject matter of 
contract Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co 
ton, 160 Ga. 168, 127 S. E. 140, 40 A 
1382; Texas & Pac. Ry. Co. v. Mar 
U. S. 393; Mead v. Ballard, 7 Wall 
From the standpoint of plaintiff it n 
noted: Plaintiff bought this contract 
pating a substitute monthly income of 
per month in case he became disabl 
perhaps have assumed as much in C 


L 







a 








N. Y Life Ins. Co., 162 Minn. 458, 203 
209. 

Defendant agreed to waive payment of pre- 
miums and make the monthly payments un- 
der specific conditions, and when? During 
the continuance of such disability.” This 
language does not indicate that defendant 





Meant to say in its policy that the disability 
must last forever, to the end or life. But 
it would seem from this and other provisic 
that defendant rather contemplated that 
plaintiff was so totally disabieu for period 


for 





a 


of 60 days—apparently a waiting period of 
that length—the insured would be in a posi- 
tion to claim permanent disability. 

But there is another still more persuasive 
provision in the policy which reads 

“The company may at any time and from 
time to time, but not oftener than once a 
year, demand due proof of such continued 
disability, and upon failure to furnish such 
proof, or if it appears that the insured is no 


longer wholly disabled as aforesaid, no further 
premiums shall be waived nor income pay- 
ments made.’ 

This clause carries the implication that the 
insurer contemplated that disability might 
terminate in which event the waiver of the 
payment of premiums would come to an end, 
and the insured would have to begin to pay 
premiums again. It contemplates that the 
disability, proof of which would entitle the 
insured to the benefits provided, might 
last forever, but might end. and after the 
cessation of the total disability the benefits 
would cease. This provision must also be read 


in connection with the words which provide 
for the $100 monthly payments ‘during the 
continuance of such disability.” | 

As said in Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co. v.| 


Milton, supra; “This language clearly indicates 


that the insurer meant that the total dis- 
ability. on proof ot which it would grant the | 
benefits mamed, was not one which might 


last duting the entire life of the insured, but 
one which might end prior to his death.” In 
the Penn case the court held that a disability 
which had lasted 16 months, and from which 
the insured then recovered, was a permanent 
disabtlity under a policy containing substanti- 
ally the same language as here. Perhaps the 
only difference was that in that case the first 


monthly payment was payable six months after | 


the receipt of the proof of total 
manent disability. . 
The Penn Mutual case supports plaintiff's 


and per- 


not | 


position. The reasoning therein seems sound, 
yet it has been criticized. Grenon v. Metro- 
politan Life Ins. Co. 161 Atl. 229. 

Plaintiff's contention also finds support in 
Eastep v. N. W. Nat. Life Ins. Co. 114 Neb. 
505, 208 N. W. 632, wherein the court in refer- 
ence to a disability said: “In the event that 
what was once regarded as a total vermanent 
disability shouia prove to be a_ total tem- 
porary disability the provision of the policy 
should be construed to render the company 
liable for that period only.” The theory of 
plaintiff finds support in Wenstrom v. Aetna 
Life Ins. Co, 215 N. W. 95. 

Im Hawkins v. John dancock Mutual Life. 
Ins. Co., 218 N. W. 313, the court held in re- 
lation to a policy such as this that a dis- 
ability annual premium of $3.94, for which 
the imsurer agreed to pay 10 per cent of the 
face of the policy annually (and payments of 
$100 per month in the instant case was 10 
per cent) and total relinquishment of annual 
premiums, bear out the interpretation that the 
crdinary and common risk of temporary dis- 
ability which happens to most people was not 
in mind. The court cited with approval; the 
Ginell, Shipp, and Leduc cases. It may be 
important to note that in the Hawkins case 
the insured had recovered when he made his 
proof and that fact was disclosed therein. This 
circumstance and the small disability premium 
were the basis for the opinion. 

It is interesting to note, however, that the 
opinion in the Hawkins case was filed March 
13, 1928, and that the same court filed an 
opinion in Kurth v. Cont. Life Ins, Co., 234 N. 
W. 201, Jan. 13, 1931, wherein the court used 
considerable language tending to support the 
position of plaintiff in the instant case though 
the Hawkins case was not mentioned. In the 
Kurth case the court was called upon to deal 
solely with the “total and permanent disabil- 
ity’’ insurance provided for in the contract. 
The position of the insurer there was much 
the same as the insurer in the instant case 
and the court in part said: 

~+ + 

“If the construction sought to be placed on 
the policy by the defendant insurance com- 
pany should prevail, the waiver of premiums 
would then mean nothing; secondly, the in- 
stallment payment provision would mean 
nething, as they, if any there be due, are to 
be paid to the insured himself.” 

The policy in the Kurth case specified that 
a disability for 60 days was “presumably” per- 
manent (this word is not in the policy now 
before us). The court, continuing, said: 

“The fact is that the use of the word ‘pre- 
sumably’ in connection with ‘permanent’ is 
sufficient to destroy the idea that it was in- 
tended that the absolute certainty of the per- 
manency and the absolute certainty of the 
continuance of the disability should prevail. 
The word ‘presumably’ is a comparative ad- 
verb, as used in this instance, and by its very 
nature precluded the idea of an absolute, last- 
ing, or fixed condition. Its meaning is, fit to 
be assumed as true in advance of conclusive 
evidence; credibly deduced; fair to suppose; 
by reasonable supposition or inference; what 
appears to be entitled to belief without direct 
evidence. * * * By the employment of this word 
‘presumably.’ it is clear that there might be 
some question at present or in the future 
concerning the permanency and continuancy 
of the described disability. It next follows 
that the phrase ‘and that he will be wholly 
and continuously prevented thereby’ must be 
ecnstrued as not implying absolute certainty. 
but as a reasonable and fair presumption that 
‘he will be wholly and continuously prevented 
thereby from pursuing any gainful occupation.’ 

The words ‘permanently’ and ‘continuously’ 
standing alone, would imply that the disability 
was a lasting and absolutely fixed condition, 
but when these words are taken in connection 
with the language used in other provisions of 
the contract. the only fair construction to be 
placed on such words is, not that the dis- 
ability which has existed during the 60 day 
must exist forever, but that such disability 
bas existed for a period of not less than 60 
days and by a fair presumption will continue 
for a future period. * * * To sustain this point 
we quote another clause in the contract as 
follows: ‘After accepting proofs of disability 
under this policy the company shall have the 
rignt at any lune hereafter, wut net more 
frequently than once a year, to require proof 
of the continuance of such disability; and if 
the insured shal! fail to furnish such proof, 
or if it appears that the insured has so far re- 
ccvered as to be able to engage in any gainfui 
occupation, the company’s obligation to pay 
the premiums and iuustallments shall cease. 

“By the insertion of the foregoisg clause in 
the contract, is obvious that the disability 
ty which the benefits may accrue and become 
obligations of the company is not absolutely 
expected to be absolutely permanent and abso- 





it 


lutely continuous and to absolutely prevent 
the insured during his after lifetime from 
engaging in any gainful occupation. because 
this insertion was intended to govern when 
end if such presymably permanent disability 
might be removed by some means or other, 
ard the company desired what benefits it 


might have by reason of such removal,” 
-~ + + 

It seems to us that the Kurth case ts strong 
ithority in support of the contention of 
the plaintiff 

In Metropolitan Life Ins 

W. (2nd) 689. the 
pol provided 
and perr 





Co. v. Noe, 31 
disability provisions of 

for pe 1ent in case of 

nent disability. wholly in- 
The court said 

that the policy undertakes 

im for disability only when 





the 
total 










° a mont 
a condition of 








permanent total disability has 
been shown to exist However, the showing 
requisite to set in motion the monthly in- 
t ent payments under the _ disability 
] need not be absolute—such as would 
be afforded by death The disability clause 


contemplates continuance of life. and while 


there is life there is hope. however faint.” 


The court then pointed out the express pro- ' 








The Supreme Court of the United 
States is in recess. A recess was 
taken at the conclusion of the 
session on Fels 20. The court is 
scheduled to reconvene for a brief 
session on March 4, and then recess 
until March 13, when it will hand 
down opinions and continue the 
hearing of arguments. 





( 


l 


visions in the policy for discontinuance of 


“in the event of the recovery 
from such disability before all 
e been paid,” in which event 
h poe a on nh 3 
s loye shall cease.” It was ere he 
Ls ae the. policy contemplated the accrual of 
liability for installment payments under con- 
ditions which may prove temporary only, al- 
though at the time indicative of permanency. 
We are of the opinion that the authorities 
support the conclusion that in insurance par- 
lance, when used in such a policy as now be- 
fore us, the words “totally and permanently 
disabled” contemplate a disability at the time 
of the continuance of the claim, which eee 
sonably satisfies a fair and impartial min 
that the insured is then totally disabled and 
may be reasonahly expected to continue in 
such condition for at least an indefinite pe- 
tiod of time. The vital question _thus so 
! volved must be determined on the A bageeey n 
each individual case. It necessarily fo oe 
that such a policy contemplates the accrua 
of lability for installment payments unaer 
conditions which may eventually prove ae 
porary only, although at the time indicat: ve 
of permanency. AS said in the Hawkins case, 
‘fairness to the policyholder requires that 
reasonable evidence of permanency be ae 
cepted, and the benefit paid so long as -_ 
apparent permanency exists, but, that t 
later appears that 
condition is not suc 
shall be no longer 


benefits.” 
++ + 


dant is not without support for its 
poanien. See dissenting opinion in Gindell 
v. Prudential Ins. Co. of America, 200 N. Y. 
S. 261, which on appeal was made the - 
vailing opinion, 237 N. Y. 554, 143 N. E. 740. 
vever, aside 
ane of words the court points out that 
the language of the policy there involved 
showed that for the disability insurance an 
additional premium of 44 cents a year was 
paid and the court seemed to conclude there- 
trom that it could not have been expected by 
the parties that the risk of liability under this 
clause in the policy was considerable. Appar- 
ently the court considered that the premium 
was so small that the parties never contem-~- 
plated any greater risk than that involved 
under the theory of the insurer. But the fact 
that in the instant case the a itional pre- 
mium was $24,80 per year tends to diminish 
the force or weight of the Ginell case as an 
authority in this case. 

In Shipp v. Met. Life Ins. Co., 146 Miss 18, 
111 So. 453, the strict rule of construction was 
applied. Likewise in Leduc v. Metropolitan 
Life Ins. Co., 65 Quebec O. L. R., 1927, wherein 
it does not appear that the policy contains 
any such conditions as.are now before us. 
The only question there Was as to whether an 
illness for five months and 10 days was “ab- 
solute and permanent,” and the court an- 
swered in the negative. 


In Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. v. Blue, 222 
Ala. 665, 133 So. 707, 79 A. L. R. 852 the lan- 
guage used supports the defendant. It does 
not. however, appear in the opinion whether 
at the time the insured made his proof he had 
recovered. Nor does it appear that at the 
| time of making claim his illness and disability 
was of an indefinite duration, nor that it 
would continue. It is possible that the in- 
sured had fully recovered before making his 
claim; whereas as here stated by counsel for 
appellant “in the case at bar, the evidence shows 
conclusively that at the time of making claim 
for total and permanent disability benefits, 
}the assured was suffering from an infectious 
arthritis, which was totally disabling, and 
that such disability was of a lasting and con- 
tinuous nature and of indefinite duration, and 
that it was difficult to determine when and if 
the insured would ever recover therefrom. 
His total disability for 20 months thereafter, 
demonstrates its permanency. Therefore 
whether or not at that time he was totally 
and permanently disabled was properly a ques- 
tion of fact for the jury to determine, not- 
withstanding his ultimate recovery.” 


++ + 


It seems unreasonable to put a construction 
upon such a policy burdening the insured 
suffering from a disability to establish by evi- 
dence that such a disability is to last for- 
}ever. Such an undertaking is not only in 
| itself a discouraging one but a difficult one, 
even though in truth and in fact such dis- 
gbility may never yield to treatment and time 

ay prove that there Can be mo recovery. At 
best such proof can raise an issue upon opin- 


the payments 
of the employe 
installments hav 
“payment of suc 





held to continue paying 


ion evidence only and it would seem that no} 


policy should be construed to put such diffi- 
cult obstables in the way of the policyholder 
unless the language clearly expresses such an 
intention so that there can be no doubt that 
the insured so understands his contract when 
he enters into it. If that is the intention at 
the time a policy is written the company 
should be able to couch it in such simple lan- 
guage that there can be no misunderstanding. 
hence doubtful construction must be resolved 
against the insurer who writes the policy and 
who thoroughly understands the nature of its 
contractual obligation. In contracts the in- 
tention of the parties rather than the words 
actually used by them should be considered. 


The insured could hardly expect to recover 
in Brod v. Detroit Life Ins. Co., 253. Mich. 
545, 235 N. W. 248. as indicated by language 
used in the opinion, to-wit: 

“Plaintiff! made no showing at the trial, by 
medical opinion or otherwise. of the probabie 


duration of his total disability. nor did he 
present testimony that he rad made such 
showing in his proof of claim. While it is 
true that the time a disability will run can 


not be foretold with certainty. there are pos- 
sibilities and probabilities in connection with 
injuries and diseases which may be measured 
more or less accurately by standards based 
upon experience, and which may be shown in 
evidence. Plaintiff's proof failed entirely in 
the essential that total disability would ‘pre- 
sumably’ be for life, as required by the 
policy.” 

In the Brod case the policy provided for 

[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 





« CURRENT LAW » 





Latest Decisions of Federal anc State Courts 





MONOPOLIES—Automobile service station lease requiring lessee to sell lessor’s 
products exclusively—Restraint of trade—Right of lessor to injunction—Inadequacy 


of remedy at law— 


A lease of an automobile service station from an oil company which provided for 
the display on the premises of advertisements of the company’s products and pro- 
hibited the lessee from selling products other than those of the company was not 
void on the ground that it was in restraint of trade, either under a California 
Statute declaring void contracts “by which anyone is restrained from exercising 
a lawful profession, trade or business of any kind,” or under decisions holding 
contracts designed to create monopolies and injuriously depriving the public of 
the benefits of trade resulting from free and unrestricted competition to be void. 
Since the company had the right to decline to sell any but its own products upon 
property owned by it, a provision of the lease precluding the lessee from selling 


the products of other companies was not unreasonable. 


involved and competition was not stifled 


Public interest was not 
by such requirement. The company was 


entitled to an injunction restraining the lessee from using the premises for the 
purpose of advertising other products and from the sale of other products since 
its damages could not be determined with any degree of accuracy and it therefore 


had no adequate remedy at law. 
Associated Oil Co., etc. v. Myers et al.; 


Calif. Sup. Ct., No. Sac. 4549, Jan. 30, 1933. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


INSURANCE—Life insurance—Total and “permanent” disability benefits—Effect of 


recovery prior to trial— 


The insured under a Minnesota life policy, who was totally disabled for 23 months, 
was entitled to 23 monthly disability installment payments under a clause of the 


policy entitling the insured to a specified 


sum each month “during the continuance” 


of total and “permanent” disability on proof thereof more than 60 days after the 
commencement of such disability although the disability had ceased prior to the 


commencement of his actidn. 


The insurer disclaimed liability on the ground that the disability having ceased 


had not been “permanent” within the 


meaning of the policy. The lower court 


sustained the contention but was reversed on appeal. 

There are authorities sustaining the lower court’s holding in accordance with the 
so-called strict construction doctrine but the Minnesota Supreme Court aligned 
itself with the doctrine of liberal construction holding that the word “permanent” 
should be construed not literally but according to its relation to the subject matter 


ment of the disability benefits during 


of the contract. Such construction is sustained by provisions of the policy for pay- 


“continuance” of such disability and for 


proof of ‘continued disability” on the insurer’s demand therefor “not oftener than 


once a year” and for discontinuance of 
is no longer wholly disabled.” 
The insured was totally disabled when 


payments “if it appears that the insured 


he made proof thereof more than 60 days 


after the commencement of the disability and it was impossible to ascertain at such 


time how long the disability would continue. 
had continued for a period of 23 months. 


It was undisputed that the disability 
The court in sustaining the insured’s 


claim declared that an insured under such a policy whose disability at the time of 
his claim for benefits may continue for, life or may reasonably be expected to con- 
tinue indefinitely is entitled to benefits for permanent disability and that subsequent 





construction of the policy would be 





Ct..—7 U. S. Daily, 2234, March 1, 1933. 


recovery prior to trial does not destroy his cause of action therefor although it 
terminates the insurer's liability for installments subsequent to recovery. 
unreasonable 
insured suffering from a disability to establish by evidence that such disability 
| would last forever—Maze v. Equitable Life Insurance Co. of Iowa. 


A different 


in that it would require the 


(Minn. Sup. 





|titioner and his wife, residents of Gali- 
| fornia; that compensation received by her 


| compensation received. 


| Southern Railwa 


the seeming permanent | 
h, that then tie company | 


{read Company; 
{pany; Blue Ridge Railway Company; Chatta- 


| Works; Alabama Land & Development Com- 


from standing on the literal | 


|prior to the taxable years the Southern 
|Railway Company received certain pay- 
|ments, representing the estimated cost of 
|constructing spur tracks, from individuals 
|and corporations who were to be the ben- 
|eficiaries of the proposed tracks, under | 
}contracts which provided that the railway | 


|revenue accruing to the railway company 


;company to make such refund payments 


| classificatidh of 


| Transportation Act, 1920, are taxable in- | 
| come. 


| meaning of section 240(b) of the Revenue 
| Acts of 1918 and 1921, and, together with 
| other corporations, they filed a consoli- 
dated return of net income and invested 


/in computing consolidated net income no 
|deduction may be allowed in respect of 
|the discount sustained by the Mobile & 


income. 


| July 28, 1913, all of the properties of that 


|for amortization of the said discount is 


ary 28, 1933—Ghe Gnited States Baily —yearry wpEX PAGE 2234 








Federal Rulings Nature of Manchurian Dispute Change in Status 
Outlined by League of Nations) (f Bills Pendin 


On Income Tax 
Pleas Announced 





Decisions on Appeals From 
Findings of the Revenue 
Bureau Made Public by 
Board of Tax Appeals 


The League of Nations states in its 
report just issued on Manchuria that 
it cannot accept the Japanese er- 
planation that its activities have been 
in self-defense and condemns the 
nation for not submitting the dispute 
to arbitration. It is pointed out that 
the majority of the population of 
Manchuria do not support the new 
government of Manchukuo but regard 
it as an instrument of Japan. Pub- 
lication of the report as submitted to 
the Department of State was begun 
in the issue of Feb. 20 and continues | 
as follows: 





(Made Public Feb. 27, 1933) 
Howard C. Hickman. Docket No. 37369. 
An agreement existed between the pe- 


for personal services should be her sep- 

arate income and separate property. She 

made a separate income tax return of such 

Held, that the 

compensation may not be treated as com- 

munity income and taxed to the husband. 
>. 2 > 


y Company et al, 
Nos. 21481, 29951, 37887-37898. 


(Proceedings of the following petitioners are 
consolidated herewith: Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Company; New Orleans & Northwestern Rail- 
Northern Alabama Railway 
Company; Danville & Western Railway Com-| 


PART 
Chief Characteristics of The Dispute: 

It will be seen from this review that for 
more than 16 months the Council or Assembly 
has continuously tried to find a solution for | 
the Sino-Japanese dispute. Numerous resolu- 
tions have ben adopted based on various arti- 
cles of the Covenant and other international 
agreements. The complexity to which refer- 
ence has already been made of the historical | 
background of the events, the special legal 
situation of Manchuria, where Japan, as will | 
be noted later, exercised within Chinese terri- 
tory extensive rights, finally the involved and | 
delicate relations existing in fact between the 
Chinese and Japanese authorities in certain 
parts of Manchuria justified and rendered nec- 
essary the prolonged efforts of negotiations 
and enquiry made by the League. 

However the hopes entertained by the Coun- 
cil and the Assembly of an improvement in| 
the situation arising from the declaration of | 
the parties and the resolutions adopted with 
their participation were disappointing. The 
situation on the contrary tended to grow con- 
stantly worse. In Manchuria or other parts of 
the territory of a number of the League | 
military operations which the report of the| 
Commission of Inquiry has described as war | 
in disguise continued and still continues. 
Having considered the principal features of the 
dispute, the Assembly has reached in par-| 
ticular the following conclusions and noted 
the following facts: 

+ + + 

(1) The dispute between the Chinese and 

Japanese which is submitted to the Assembly 





Docket 





nooga Terminal Railway Company; Lenoir Car 


pany; New Orleans Terminal Company; Rail-| 
Way Fuel Company; and St. Johns River Ter- 
minal Company.) 


1. More than four and one-half years | 


company would refund such payments, in | 
annual amounts equal to 5 per cent of the 


out of traffic shipped from and to said 
tracks, but in no case was the railway 


= originated in Manchuria, which China and 
for a longer term than four and one-| foreign powers have always regarded as an 
‘half years. Held, that the unrefundable| integral part of China under Chinese soy- 


ereignty. In its observations on the repoft 
of the Commission of Enquiry the Japanese 
| @overnment contests the argument that the 
rights conferred on Russia and subsequently 
acquired by Japan “in the extremely limited 
area known as the southern Manchuria Rail- 
way Zone” conflict with Chinese sovereignty. 
“They were on the contrary derived from the 
sovereignty of China.” 

The rights conferred by China on Russia 
and subsequently on Japan derive from the 
sovereignty’ of Chima. Under the Treaty of 
Pekin in 1905 ‘‘the Imperial Chinese govern- 
ment consented to all the transfers and 
assignments made by Russia to Japan” under 
the Treaty of Portsmouth. In 1915 it was to 
China that Japan addressed demands for the 
extension of her rights in Manchuria and it 
| Was with the government of the Chinese Re- 


portions of the payments so_ received, 
which, during the taxable years, were 
credited by the railway company tod Ac- 
count 606. Donations, in accordance with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
accounts, are contribu- 
tions received by a public utility in aid 
of construction, and are not income within 
the meaning of the applicable taxing stat- 
utes. Union Pacific R. R. Co., 26 B. T. A. 
1126. 

2. Amounts received by the petitioners | 
from the United States under the guar- 
anty provisions of section 209 of the 


Treaty of May 25, 1915, was concluded con- 
ecrning South Manchuria and Eastern Inner 
Mongolia. 

At the Washington Conference the Japanese 
delegation stated on Feb. 2, 1932, that Japan | 
| renounced certain preferential rights in South 
Manchuria and Eastern Inner Mongolia and 
explained that “in coming to this decision 
Japan had been guided by a spirit of fairness 
and moderation, having always in view 
China's sovereign rights and the principle of 
equal opportunity.” The Nine Power Treaty 
concluded at the Washington Conference ap- 
plies to Manchuria as to every other part of 
China. Finally, during the first phase of the 
present conflict, Japan never argued that 
Manchuria was not an integral part of China. 

+ + + 

(2) Past experience shows that those who 
control Manchuria exercise a considerable in- 
fluence on the affairs of the rest of China at 
least of North China and possess unques- 
tionable strategic and political advantages. | 
To cut..off these provinces from the rest of 
China cannot but create a serious irre- 
dentist problem likely to endanger peace. 

> + > 

(3) The Assembly. in noting these facts, is 
not unmindful of the tradition of autonomy 
existing in Manchuria. That tradition in one 
extreme case and in a period of particular 
weakness on the part of the C@ntral Govern- 
ment of China made it possible, for instance, 
for the plenipotentiaries of Marshal Chang 
Tso Lin to conclude in the name of the “Gov- 
ernment of the autonomous three Eastern 
Provinces of the Republic of China” the 
agreement of Sept. 20, 1924, with the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics concerning the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, navigation, the de- 
limitation of frontiers, etc. 

It is obvious from the provisions of that 
agreement, however, that the government of 
the autonomous three eastern provinces did 
not regard itself as the government of a State 
independent of China but pelieved that it 
might itself negotiate with the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics on questions affect- 
ing the interests of China in the three prov- 


Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. v. United | 
States, 286 U. S. 285. 

3. Interest paid during construction, on 
funds borrowed for the purpgse of con- 
structing a line of railroad, may not be 
included in the basis for determining the 
loss sustained by the Delta Southern Rail- 
way Company upon the retirement of said 
line of railroad in 1922. Columbia The- 
atre Co. 3 B. T. A. 622; Spring Valley | 
, Water Co., 5 B. T. A. 660; Eastern Rolling 
| Mill Co., 5 B. T. A. 663; Arthur C. Fraser. 
6 B. T. A. 346; affd., 25 Fed. (2d) 653; 
| Oswego & Syrasuse R. R. Co., 9 B. T. A. 
904; affd., 29 Fed. (2d) 487; certiorari de- 
nied, 279 U. S. 843; Central Real Estate 
Co., 17 B. T. A. 116; affd., 47 Fed. (2d) 
| 1056; and Westerfield v. Rafferty, 4- Fed: | 
| (2d) 590. 

4. In 1888 the Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Company sold its general mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds at a discount. During the 
taxable years the said bonds were owned 
by the Southern Railway Company. The 
Mobile & Ohio and the Southern Railway 
were affiliated corporations within the 


capital for the taxable years, pursuant 
to section 240(a) of said acts. Held, that 


Ohio. New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Ry. 
Co., 6 B. T. A. 436; and Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern R. R. Co., 22 B. T. A. 233. 

5. In 1901-the Southern Railway Com- 
pany issued its collateral trust bonds of 
a total face or par value of $8,356,000, in 
exchange for the Mobile & Ohio Railroad 
Company's general mortgage 4 per cent 
bonds of a total face or par value of 
$8,356,000, and of a fair market value, as 
of the date of the exchange, of $7,938,200. ; , 5 x 
Held, that the stipulated facts do not | Exe reagent Eeamcenein wtanca iat Teaae 
show that the Southern Railway issued ae from China. His armies did not invade 
its bonds at a discount, and no deduction ae —* eapetignnie “in as aie’ war: 
in respect of such alleged discount may| Through all its wars and periods of “inde- 
be allowed in computing consolidated net 


few months previously concluded an 
ment 
power. 

This autonomy of Manchuria was also 
|shown by the fact that first Marshal Chang 
Tso Lin and later Marshal Chang Hsueh Liang 
were the heads both of the civil and military 
administration and exercised the effective 
power in the three provinces through their 
armies and their officials. The independence 
proclaimed by Marshal Chang Tso Lin at dif- 


on these questions with the self-same 


pendence"’ Manchuria remained an integral 

|part of China. Further, since 1928, Marshal 

;}Chang Hsueh Liang has recognized the au- 

thority of the — Government. 
+ + 


(4) During the quarter of a century ended 
in September, 1931, the political and economic 
ties uniting Manchuria with the rest of China 

; grew stronger while at the same time the in- 


6. In 1886 the St. Louis & Cairo Railroad 
Company issued its 4 per cent first mort- 
gage 50-year bonds at a discount. On 


company were transferred and conveyed 


{to the Mobile & Ohio Railroad Company, | terests of Japan in Manchuria did not cease 


‘ . iq | to develop. Under the Chinese Republic the 
subject to the mortgage securing the said | «tree Eastern Provinces” constituting Man. 


bond issue, the Mobile & Ohio assuming) churia were thrown wide to the immigration 
payment of the bonds as to both principal | Of Chinese from the other provinces who, by 


ee taking possession of the land, have made Man- 
and interest. Held, that the deduction | churia, in many respects, a simple extension 
of China north of the Great Wall 

In a population of about 30,000,000, 
estimated that the Chinese or assimulated 
Manchus number 28,000,000. Moréover, under 
the administration of Marshals Chang Tso Lin 
}and Chang Hsueh Liang the Chinese popula- 
| tion and Chinese interests have played a much 
more important part than formerly in the 
development and organization of the eco- 
|nomic resources of Manchuria. 


not available to the Mobile & Ohio; and, | it is 
consequently, no deduction in respect of | 
such discount may be allowed in com- 
puting consolidated net income. Missouri 
Pacific R. R. Co., 22 B. T. A. 267, follow- 
ing Western Maryland Ry. Co., 12 B. T. 
A. 889. . 
‘i . = uy On the other hand Japan had acquired or 
7. Prior to March 1,~1913, the Southern | claimed in Manchuria rights the effect of 
Railway Company issued its first consoli- | which was to restrict the exercise of sov- 
. i ; creignty by China in a manner and to a de- 
dated mortgage gold bonds at a Dremum., gree quite exceptional. Japan governed the 
| Held, that no part of such premium is | igased territory of Kwantung exercising therein 
taxable income. Old Colony R. R. Co. v.| what amounted in practice to full sovereignty. 
| Commisiso: ner, 284 U. S. 552 | Through the medium of the South Manchuria 
| , ner, ed . . Railway she administered the railway zones 
| 8. Held, that the evidence is insufficient | jrcluding several towns and important parts 
}to overcome the presumption of prima/of populous cities such as Mukden and 
lf or “e ine re. | Changchun, 
| facie correctness attaching to the re In these areas she had control of the police, 
spondent’s determination in respect-of an | —— 
|}allowance of $7,461,826.55 received by the 
petitioners in final settlements with the} 


Director General for Federal control STATE PUBLICATIONS 
9. In final settlements with the Director | AND BOOKS 


|General for Federal control, the petition- 


. . ; re a j e| Calif.—32nd Bienn. Rept. for yrs. 1930-1932, 
/ers received allowances, amounting in the | C4) "cee, yiand Game. Dept. of Natural 
|aggregate to $11,996,199.35, for undermain- Resources. Sacramento, 1932. 
|tenance of their properties during, the Conn — 26m opt. of Dairy and Food Cons. 
le { 4 . to ov. tor perioc ecinning uly 930, 
}control period. In 1920 expenditures of od andia 90. 10aa@uks Doc, No. 32° 


}an. undisclosed total amount were used 
|to make good some portion of the under- 
|maintenance of the control period. In 
|the absence of evidence showing the ex- 


Hartford, 1932. 

Preliminary Manual of ‘teneral Assembly, 
1933, Comp. by Secy. of State. Hartford. 
1933. 

Rept. of Directors of State Prison to Gov. 


tent to which such undermaintenance was for Biexnium ended Je. 30. 1932—Pub. Doc. 
| made d 1920 d tl nt ex- No. 4. Hartford, 1932 
| good In and the amou : Inaugural Message of Gov. Wilbur L 
| pended for that purpose, the respondent’s| Cross to General Assembly, Jan. 3, 1933— 
}action in disallowing the deduction for} Pub. Doc. No. 3. Hartford, 1933 : 

; i * D ‘ jo 
| maintenance expenses, to the extent of the Bienn. Rept. of Comr. 21 Domestic Ani 


mals for period ended Je. 30, 1932—Pub, Qoc. 


| Director General's allowance, is sustained.| No. 27. Hartford, ae Vehicles Di f 

aia +4 * Bienn. Rept. of Motor Vehicles Dept. for 
; 10. Decision on the question of under f. period July 1, 1930, to Je. 30, 1932—Pub. | 
| 


maintenance in Missouri Pacific R. R. C0.) foc, No. 64. Hartford. i932. 

| 22 B. T. A. 267, heid to be erroneous, and | Kans.—Rept. of Funds Collected by Societies 
\i ) > ted i , Licensed by Bd. of Administration for f. yr. 
| it will not be followed in the future. | ended Je. 30, 1982. Topeka, 1932 

| 11. At the beginning of Federal control | 


|the Southern Railway Company turned) Suggestions ang Recommendesions Gon: 
| over iy s cerning Legisl., Jan 5 33. ‘opeka, 2. 
over to the Director General materials | cans.—-62nd Ann. ment, Of Comat. of Ina. ior 


and supplies of an aggregate value of 


f. yr. ended Dec. 21, 1931. 
$11,226,862; 


! Topeka, 1932. 
and at the end of | 


control, the Director General turned back | m.  morten. Gov., for yrs. 1930-1932. Nash- 
to the Southern Railway materials and|yj, 4.—Manual for General Court, 1933, Pre- 


: | ared and Published by Dept. of State— 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.) | 23. Concord, 1933. 
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| to the events of Sept. 18, 


| category of r isals 
public that following on thesé demands the | ois rasan 


| cannot 


inces, though the Central Government had a | 
agree- | 


Rept. to Legis]. by Tax Comm., containing 


Tenn.—Bienn. Rept. of State Treasr. to Henry 


No. 





Parts of China and Japan in Controversy Aré 
Reviewed in Report 





taxes, education, and public utilities. She | 
maintained armed forces in certain parts of 
the country, the army of Kwantung in the | 
leased territory, raiiway guards in the railway | 
zones, and consular police in the various dis: | 


tricts. Such a state of affairs might perhaps 


| have continued without leading to complica- 
tions and incessant disputes if it had been 


freely desired or accepted by both parties and 
if it had been the expression and manifesta- 
tion of a well understood policy of close eco- 
nomic and political cooperation. 
But in the absence of such conditions it was | 
bound: to lead to mutual misunderstanding ! 
end conflicts. The interconnection of respec- | 
tive rights, the uncertainty at times of the | 
legal situation, the increasing opposition be- | 
tween the conception held by the Japanese of | 
their “special position” in Manchuria, and the | 
claims of Chincse nationalism were a further | 
source of numerous incidents and disputes. ] 
> + | 


(5) Before Sept. 18, 1931, each of the two | 
parties had legitimate grievances against the 
other in Manchuria, Japan taking advantage 
of rights open to question and the Chinese | 
authorities putting obstacles in the way of} 
the exercise of rights which could not be con- | 
tested. During the period immediately pre- 
ceding the events of Sept. 18 various efforts | 
were made to settle the questions outstanding 
between the two parties by the normal method 
of diplomatic negotiations and pacific means 
end these means had not been exhausted. 
Nevertheless the tension between Chinese and | 
Japanese in Manchuria increased and a move- 
ment of opinion in Japan advocated the set- 
tlement of all outstanding questions if neces- 
sary by force. ? 

+~ + + 


(6) The present period of transition and na- 
tional reconstruction in China despite the 
efforts of the central government and the con- 
siderable progress already achieved necessarily 
involves political disturbances, social disorder, | 
and disruptive tendencies inseparable from a 
state of transition. It calls for the employ- 
ment of a policy of international cooperation. | 

One of the methods of that policy would be | 
that the League of Nations would continue to 
efford China the technical assistance in mod- | 
ernizing her institutions which her govern- 
ment might request with a view to enabling 
the Chinese people to reorganize and consoli- 
date the Chinese State. The full application | 
of the policy of international cooperation initi- | 
ated at the Washington Conference. the prin- 
ciples of which are still valid, has been de- 
layed chiefly by the violence of the anti-| 
foreign propaganda carried on in China from | 
time to time. 

In two respects, the use of the economic | 
boycott and antiforeign teaching in schools, | 
this propaganda has been pushed to such 
lengths that it has contributed to creating 


the atmosphere in which t 
cue oe he present er 
~ + + | 


(7) The use of the boycott by the Si 
previous to the events of Sept. 18, fot to 
express their indignation at certain incidents 
or to support certain claims could not fail 
to make a situation which was already tense 
still more tense. 


The use of the boycott b 


| 
y China subsequent | 
1931, falls under the 


‘ - ee 

(8) The object of the provisions of th 

Covenant of the League of Sianionn vemedene 
the settlement of disputes is to prevent the 
tension between nations becoming such that 
& rupture appears to be inevitable. The Com- 
mission of Enquiry found that each of the | 
issues between China and Japan was in itself 
capable of settlement by arbitral procedure. 
It is precisely because the accumulation of 
these issues increased the tension between 
the two nations that it was incumbent in 
the nation which regarded itself as injured 
to draw the attention of the League of Na- 
tions to the situation when diplomatic ne- 
gotiaticns were unduly protracted. 

Article 12 of the Covenant contains formal 
obligations as regards the pacific settlement 
of disputes. B 

ae eS 


(9) Without excluding the poss 
on the night of Sept. 18-19, 1931, & 
officers on the spot may have b 
they were actin 


ibility that | 
he Japanese 
elieved that 
g in self defense, the Assembly 
regard as measures of self defense 
the military operations carried out on that 
night by the Japanese troops at Mukden and 
other places in Manchuria, nor can the mili- 
tary measures of Japan, as a whole, developed 
in the course of the dispute, be regarded as 
measures of self defense. Moreover, the | 
adoption of measures of self defense does not | 
exempt a State from complying with the pro- 
visions of Article 12 of the Covenant. 
-~ + + 

(10) Since Sept. 18, 1931, the activities of 
the Japanese military authorities in civil as 
well as in military matters have been marked 
by essentially political considerations. The 
progressive military occupation of the three 
eastern provinces removed in succession all 
of the important towns in Manchuria from 
the control of the Chinese authorities and 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 





Plans to Impeach 


Judge Are Drafted 





House Group Is Appointed to 


Conduct Proceedings 

The House on Feb. 27 adopted two reso- 
lutions notifying the Senate of the action 
of the House in voting for impeachment 
proceedings against United States District | 
Judge Harold Louderback of the Northern | 
District of California, appointing five | 
Members of the House as managers to 
conduct the impeachment proceedings as 
prosecutors, and directing the managers 
to present the case to the Senate. 

In brief discussion of the resoluti&ns, 
Representative Sumners (Dem.), of Dallas, 
Tex., chairman of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary which reported the reso- 
lutions, explained that there is littles pos- 
sibility of action in the impeachment case 
at this session of Congress, and that it is 
;anticipated that new managers for the 
| House will have to be appointed at the 
next session. 

The House managers, it was explained 
| orally, in behalf of the Committee, would 
act in the capacity of prosecutors in a 
| trial to be conducted before the Senate 
|sitting as a court. Judge Louderback 
would have counsel and would appear be- 
fore the Senate, and both sides could 
present witnesses, it was explained. A 
two-thirds vote would be required for con- 
viction. The five managers recommended 
by the Committee are: 

Representative Sumners (Dem.), of 
Dallas, Tex., chairman of the Committee; 
and Representatives Browning (Dem.), of 
Huntingdon, Tenn.; Tarver (Dem.), of 
Dalton, Ga.; LaGuardia (Rep.), of New 
York City; and Sparks (Rep.), of Good- 
land, Kans. 

The resolution follows in full text: 

Resolved, that Hatton W. Sumners, Gordon 
Browning, Malcolm C. ‘Tarver, Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia, and Charles I. Sparks, members 
of this House, he, and they are hereby, ap- 
pointed managers to conduct the impeach- 
ment against Harold Louderback. United 
| States District Judge for the Northern Dis- 
trict of California; that said managers are 
hereby instructed to appear before the Senate 


| of the United States and at the bar thereof in 
the name of the House of Representatives and 


of all the people of the United States to im- | 


peach the said Harold Louderback of mis- 
demeanors in office and to exhibit to the 
Senate of the United States the articles of 
impeachment against said Judge which have 
been agreed upon by the House; and that the 
said managers do demand that the Senate 
take order for the appeararce of said Harold 
Louderback to answer said impeachment, and 
demand his impeachment, conviction, and re- 
| moval from office. 


| The House Committee on the Judiciary 
}on Feb. 27 voted that the evidence pre- 

sented to it does not warrant impeach- 
|meent proceedings against Associate Jus- 
| tice F. Dickinson Letts, of the Supreme 
| Court of the District of Columbia, and Leo 
| Rover, United States Attorney for the Dis- 
|of Columbia. Charges of falsification of 
;a bill of exceptions were presented to the 
| Committee 


jit was explained orally for the Committee. 


| and joint-stock land banks. 


18. 


by a lawyer in the District, | 


AvutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY AR= PRESENTED HEREIN, = 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 
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' Before Congress 





Proposals for Legislation on 
Various Subjects Just 
Presented in Both Houses 
Also Are Announced 


Appropriations 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 14724. Navy Dept. apprn. bill. 

H. Feb. 23. Reptd. to S. Feb. 25. 
Banks and Banking 
Changes in status: 

S. 5337. To amend Federal Farm Loan Act; 
to extend powers of Federal land banks in 
making of direct loans; to authorize upon cere 
tain terms reamortization of loans by Federal 
Passed S. Feb. 25, 


Passed 


Passed H. Feb. 27. 
Bills introducea: 

H. J. Res. 611. Garber. To suspend makin 
of certain loans by R. F. C.; Banking an 
Currency. 


Bridges 


| Changes in sratus: 


H, R. 14460. Mississippi River, Baton Rouge, 


bridge. Passed H. Feb. 20. Passed S. Feb. 25, 
H. R. 14480. Little River, Morris Ferry, 
| bridge. Passed H. Feb. 20. Passed S. Feb. 25, 
H. R. 14500. Missouri River, Kansas City, 
bridge. Passed H. Feb. 20. Passed S. Feb. 25, 
H. R. 14584. Allegheny River, Pittsburgh, 
bridge. Passed H. Feb. 20. Passed S. Feb. 25, 
H. R. 14586. Missouri River, Culbertson, 
bridge. Passed H. Feb. 20. Passed S. Feb. 25, 
H. R. 14589. Mississippi River, Bettendorf, 
bridge. Passed H. Feb. 20. Passed 8S. Feb. 25. 
H. R. 14601. Mississippi River, New Orleans 
to Gretna, bridge. Passed H. Feb. 20. Passed 
8. Feb. 25. 
H. R. 14602. Elk River, Lauderdale, bridge. 


Passed H. Feb. 20. Passed S. Feb. 25. 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 14780. Cochran of Mo. Mississippi 
River at St. Louis, Mo., bridge approaches; 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 

S. 4082. To regulate bondsmen and bonding 
practices in criminal cases in District. Passed 
Jan. 3. Reported to H. Feb. 27. 

H. R. 14204. To amend section 653 of Code 
of Law for District. Passed H. Feb. 13. Passed 
S. Feb. 25. 

S. 1001. To authorize Chief of Engrs. of 
Army to enter into agreements with local 
governments adjacent to District for use of 
water for fire fighting. Passed S. Feb. 25. 

H. R. 13997. To provide revenue for District 
by taxation of certain nonintoxicating liquor, 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 25. 


Bills introduced: 
S. J. Res. 258. 


Capper. To change name of 
B Street Sw., 


in District; District of Columbia, 
Foreign Relations 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 12328. For assignment of awards en- 
tered by Mixed Claims Comm., U. S. and Ger- 


many, Tripartite Claims Comm., and war 
claims arbiter. Passed H. Feb. 20. Reptd. to 
8S. Feb. 25. 

H. R. 13534. Apprn. of funds for payment 


of claims to Mexican Govt. Passed H. Dec, 

19. Passed S. Feb. 22. “Approved Feb. 25. 
Forestry 

Changes in status: 

H. R. 189. To add certain lands to Modoc 
National Forest, Calif. Passed H. Feb. 20. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 25. 

H. R. 12126. To add certain lands to Gun- 
nison National Forest, Colo. Passed H. Jan, 
16. Reptd. to S. Feb. 25. 

Government Employes 
Changes in status: 

S. J. Res. 238. Relating to leave with pay 
for employes of G. P. O. Passed S. Feb. 9, 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 25. 

Indians 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 6684. To authorize Secy. of Interior 
to modify terms of existing contracts for 
sale of timber on Indian land. Passed H. Jan, 
16. Passed S. Feb. 25. 

S. 5626. To amend act reserving Rice Land 
and contiguous lands for Chippewa Indians 
of Minn. Passed S. Feb. 25. 

S. 4960. To reduce area of Fort Peck irriga- 
tion project, Mont. Passed S. Feb. 25. 

S. 5485. Establish State game refuge on is- 
lands in Egg Lakes in White Earth Indian 
Reservation. Minn. Passed S, Feb. 25. 

S. 4756. To authorize Fedl. agencies to turn 
over to supts. of Indian Service amounts due 
Indians who are under legal disability. Passed 
S. June 24. Passed H. Feb. 20. Approved 
Feb. 25. 

Irrigation 
Changes in status: 

S. 5417. Extending periods for temporary re- 
lief of water users on irrigation projects, 
Passed S. Feb. 9. Passed H. Feb. 27. 

S. 4589. To authorize Secy. of Interior to 
pay part of expenses of drainage project in 
Richardson County, Nebr. Passed S. Feb. 10, 
Passed H. Feb. 20. Approved Feb. 25. 

Judiciary 
Changes in status: 

S. 4020. To authorize Supreme Court of 
U. S. to prescribe rules of procedure with 
respect to proceedings in criminal cases fy 
verdict Passed S. June 1. Passed H. Fe . 
Approved Fe?) 25. 

National Defenses fy 
Changes in status: . 

S. 5675. To effect needed changes in Navy 
ration. Passed S. Feb. 25. 

H. R. 12769. To provide additional authori- 
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Bills and Resolutions 
Signed by the President 


President Hoover has approved bills 
recently passed by Congress, as follows: 


Feb. 25, 1933 
An act to authorize the Veterans’ 
Administration or other Federal agencies to 
turn over to superintendents of the Indian 
Service amounts due Indians who are under 
legal disability, or to estates of such deceased 
Indians. 

S. 4589. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make payment of part of 
the expenses incurred in securing improve- 
ments in drainage project of drainage district 


S. 4756. 


numbered 1, Richardson County, Nebraska, 
and for other purposes. 
H. R. 13534. An act authorizing the appro- 


priation of funds for the payment of claims 
to the Mexican government under the circume- 
stances hereinafter enumerated. 
Feb. 27, 1933 

H. R. 7521. An act to prov.de a new Code 
of Civil Procedure for the Canal Zone and t 
repeal the existing Code of Civil Procedure. 

H. R. 7522. An act to provide a new civ. 
code for the Canal Zone and to repeal t 
| existing civil code. 


Court of Customs 
And Patent Appeals 


Feb. 27, 1933 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
'rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


Patents 
No. 3084. Ex parte Henry S. Holmes. 

Opinion by Lenroot, Associate Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Appeals rejecting 
certain claims of appellant's application for 
a patent on improvement in pipe, is affirmed, 

No. 3085. Ex parte Henry S. Holmes. 
Opinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. Same 
issue as No. 3084, supra. Affirmed. 
| No. 3081. Ex parte Gustav O. Wilms, 
| Opinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. The 
| decision of the Board of Appeals denying ap- 
| pellant’s application for a patent on im- 
provement in electric motor controller, is 
| affirmed. 
| No. 3082. Ex parte Bdward G. Thomas, 
| Opinion by Bland, Associate Judge. The de- 
cision of the Board of Appeals denying appele 
| lant’s application for a patent on improve- 
ment in testing devices, is reversed. 
| No. 3044. Ex parte Frank Jardine and 
| James Cooper. Opinion by Graham, Presidin, 
Judge. Improvement in pistons. Petition 0! 
|} appellant for rehearing, denied. 

No, 3262. Harry L. Fink v. Edward Humel, 
Motion of appellee for writ of certiorari -to 
correct diminution of the record, granted, 
Cost of printing to be assessed upon decision, 

Customs 

No. 3558. The United States v. Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co. Flexible tariff—wire fencing. 
Petition of appellee for rehearing, denied. 
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Debt Cooperation 


\ 


a’ 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Creditors Pledge 


In New York State 


Attitude of Insurance Firms | 


And Savings Banks in Re- | 


gard to Mortgages Said 
‘Gratifying’ by Governor | 


Albany, N. Y., Feb. 27.| 

Following a conference with a repre-| 
sentative group of life insurance company 
and savings bank presidents Feb. 25 to) 


discuss conditions affecting real estate 
mortgages, Govtrnor Herbert H. Lehman 
issued a statement expressing his gratifi- 
cation that these mortgage-lending insti- | 
tutions are dealing with debtors with “co- 
operative and understanding treatment.” 

The conference followed an invitation 
sent Feb. 24. At the conclusion of the 
meeting Governor Lehman made public 
a@ joint statement signed by the insurance | 
company and savings bank representa- 
tives present in which each pledged “the 
utmost degree of consideration and co- 
operation in the light of the circumstances 
of each case.” 


Says Attitude Is Gratifying 


“The assurance which I have received 
from the very representative gathering of 
insurance company and savings bank 
presidents as to their attitude with re-| 
spect to home and farm mortgages is ex- 
tremely gratifying to me,” Governor Leh- 
man said in announcing the conferees’ 
statement. 

“The mortgage problem must be consid- 
ered not only from the standpoint of the 
mortgagors but from that of policyholders 
in insurance companies and depositors in| 
savings banks as well. In many cases| 
there is an actual mutuality-of interest. 
The interests of all obviously must be fully 
protected and safeguarded. I believe 
that the policy as expressed in the state-| 
ment signed by the insurance and bank) 
executives does this. I am gratified, be- 
cause it shows that the cooperative and 
understanding treatment of debtors is in 
no way inconsistent with safeguarding 
the interests of depositors and policy- 
holder. I am assured that such treat- 
ment will be continued. 


Siatement of Group 


The statement made by the insurance 
company and bank representatives fol- 
lows in full text: 

The undersigned have fully discussed | 
with you the situation with respect to) 
real estate mortgages as it has come under | 
cur observation,. Your purpose was to ‘as- 
certain the extent to whieh our insti- 
tutions are meeting actually the distressed 
position in which certain number of such 
borrowers find themselves. 

“We share with you a genuine sym- 
pathy with borrowers on real éstate who 
are now unable to meet their obligations. 
We understand how property owners feel 
when they see their ownership jeopardized 
by a default on an obligation for which 
their property was given as security. We 
know, too, how desirable from a business 
standpoint it is to keep mortgaged prop- 
erty in the hands of its owners. Accord- 
ingly, from the beginning of this depres- 
sion, we have sought to preserve the own- 
ership of such property by the borrowers. 


Most Loans Being Met 


All but a small percentage of individual 
and corporate borrowers are meeting the 
obligations which they undertook when 
the loans were made. 

That minority which is not meeting its 
obligations, nor paying interest or taxes, | 
divides itself into two classes. The first | 
class, and in this category will fall a rela- 
tively few small home owners, is made up 
of borrowers whose sole desire is to carry 
on, to the best of their ability. Leniency 
fxm the lender plus determination on the 

a of such a borrower, results in sav- 

many an ownership which the bor- 
ropver desires to save and which the lender 
has no desire to acquire. 

To all borrowers in this class, that is, 
to all who are anxious to maintain their 
ownership and to work out their problems, 
the undersigned institutions, each for it- 
self, pledge the utmost degree of con- 
sideration and cooperation in the light 
of the circumstances of each case. Such} 
an institution in view of its duty to the! 
much greater number of its policyholders 
or its depositors, has no right to sacrifice 
such interests in any essential modifica- 
tion of its contracts. It has every right, 
indeed a positive duty, to reach an ac- 
commodation of any individual situation, 
so that its borrower may be enabled with 
more time and with such other temporary 
relief as may be required, to work out his 
problem, to retain his property, and to 
save to the lending institution the rights 
which belonged to it, at the hands of the! 
borrower, when the loan was made. 


Heavily Indebted Class 


The other class consists of those whose 
load is so heavy, usually in. respect to 
commitments outside their mortgage bor- 
rowings, that they have no reasonable 
hope of solving their financial difficulties 
even as to their obligations under their 
mortgages. These neither ask nor expect 
cooperation from their lenders. The only 
course is for the lender to acquire title 
to the security. Having done so, with 
better management and with such re- 
habilitation as may be necessary, the 
lender awaits the eventual opportunity to 
dispose of the property. Such disposition, | 
ultimately and in the aggregate of the 
transactions, is likely to materialize with 
little or any loss to the lending institu- 
tions. 

There remain two additional 
which relate to this subject. One is the 
matter of legislation affecting mortgage 
loans, seeking to cure one difficulty by) 
creating many others.' Values cannot be 
fixed by law nor can debts be dissolved by 
legislation. Borrowers on mortgage are, 
as a rule, responsible and capable citizens 
who do not seek to escape obligations that 
they are able to fulfill. Such borrowers 
only wish just consideration when insuper- 
able difficulties force them to seek a re- 
adjustment of their obligations. 


Must Maintain Balance 


On our part, we have obligations to ful- 
fll to many millions of persons and our 
duty is to keep in mind always the neces- 
sity for a just balance between our posi- 
tion as creditor and our obligation to ful-| 
fill our own promises to pay. In keeping | 
this balance with prudence and in common | 
sense, we must and do accommodate our 
demands to the logic of facts, and by doing 
so, we shall be able to give relief where 
the facts warrant it. 

The second matter is that of taxes. 
Taxes are the first lien on a piece of prop- 
erty whether mortgaged or not. Taxes 
have to'be paid, otherwise the. property | 
is taken by the taxing power and the | 
ownership and the loan lost to the bor-| 
rower and lender respectively. The chief | 
difficulty under which property owners of | 
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matters 
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Broadcast Stations | 
Not Public Utilities 


Oregon Attorney General Rules 
On Applicability of Laws to 
adio Operations 


Salem, Oreg., Feb. 27. 


The term “public utilities corporation,” 
when used in an act or a city ordinance 
but not therein defined does not include 
radio broadcasting stations, according to| 
an opinion by the Attorney General, I. H.! 
Van Winkle. 

He was asked by a member of the 
Legislature whether the term would cover 
railroads, telegraph lines and radio sta- 
tions when used in an act or a city 
ordinance imposing a gross ligense tax. 
The Attorney General held that the term! 
wculd cover railroads and telegraph lines | 
but not radio stations, and added that 
“especially is: it clear that radio stations | 
are not included in an ordinance attempt- 


ing to impose a gross license tax against 
same.” 


Old Age Pension Measure | 
Proposed in Iowa Senate | 


Des Moines, Iowa, Feb. 27. | 


An old age pension bill has been intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator J. R. 
Frailey. 


The bill provides for a State old age 
commission of three members and county 
boards of three members each to admin- 
ister the law. Every person over 65, with 
property of value less than $3,000 or an 
income of less than $1 per day, would be 
eligible to pension. 


Half the cost would be borne by the | 
State and half by the counties through | 
tax levies. 


Indiana Governor Signs 
Bill for Old Age Pensions | 


Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 27. | 

Governor McNutt has signed a bill (H. 
230) to establish a system of old age pen- 
sions for Indiana. Maximum assistance 
of $180 a year is provided for indigent 
residents of the State who have attained 
age 70 and who can meet certain quali- 
fications as to citizenship, residence in the 
State, lack of financial support, etc. Pen- 


sions are not to be avaliable before Jan. 
1, 1934. 


‘Permanent’ Disability 
Construed by Court 


Benefits Are Allowed in Case 
After Insured’s Recovery 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


payment of disability benefits in the event 
the insured became totally ard permanently 
disabled for life. Nor did the poli¢y contain 
such provisions as we have emphasized in the 
instant case. 

The cases following the strict rule of con- 
struction say that a temporary total disability. 
even for a year, followed by only a partial 
disability, is not within the benefit. Ginell 
v. Prudential Ins. Co., supra; Brod v. Detroit 
Life, supra; Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. v. 
Blue, supra. | 

In Home Benefit Assn. v. Brown, 16 S. W. | 
(2d) 834, the policy did not provide for} 
monthly installments but for the payment of 
a lump sum of $1,500 if assured by accident 
became totally and permanently disabled. 
There was no provision for continuance of 
disability. 

Defendant also relies upon 
cific Mutual, 8 Tenn. App. 405. 

In Ohio National Life Ins. Co. v. Stagner, 
4 S. W. (2d) 364, the court, under a policy 
containing a number of provisions such as 
now before us, held that the proof had to 
show that the disability must be for life. It 
did not contain such words as “during dis- 
ability.”” There the policy also contained the 
words “as presumably to be permanent.” It, 
however, only required plaintiff to show facts 
from which a presumption would arise that 
his disability was a permanent condition. 

The literal language of the court in Grenon 
v. Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 161 Atl. 229, 
strongly supports the strict consgruction 
urged by defendant. It may be noted, how- 
ever; that in that case the proof of claim dis- 
closed that the disability was not permanent. 
The court was discussing a temporary dis- 


ability. 
> e's 

Likewise, Lewis v. Metropolitan Life Ins. 
Co., 142 So. 262, a late case, the court used | 
forceful and vigorous language which from | 
the standpoint of the strict and technical 
rule of construction is vgry persuasive. But | 
again, in that case the insured was paying an /} 
annual premium of only 57 cents, which, in a 
measure, is indicative of the kind of insur- 
ance that the parties must have had in mind 
when they made the contract, the relation | 
between the premium and the consequences | 
as hereinbefore mentioned. It may also be 
stated that in the Lewis case the proof of 
disability negatived permanent disability. 

The policy before us carries no presumptive 
period, but it does carry a waiting period of 
60 days, which for all practical . purposes 
should equally serve the defendant. It has 
the benefit of the disability having existed 
for 60 days before it may become the founda- 
tion for a claim of total disability. 

In the oral argument defendant advanced | 
the claim that the words “during the con-| 
tinuance of such disability” and clauses of | 
similar import had reference to the para-| 
graph in the rider providing that payments 
could be made to the wife of one whose “‘dis- 
ability results from mental incapacity.” But 
we see no justification for this contention. 
The policy does not so read and nothing has 
been pointed out indicating that the parties 
so intended to limit the application of this} 
provision. Indeed, there is little, if anything, 
to support the reasonableness of such dis-| 
tinction. | 

If an insured, under such a policy as here | 
involved, has been totally disabled for a pe- 
riod of 60 days, proves by competent evidence | 
the nature and character of such disability, 
so far as is known or may be reasonably as- 
certained, and that it would probably, or may 
continue for life, or that its duration may 
reasonably be expected to continue indefi- 
nitely, he is entitled to recover installment 
payments as one who is totally and perma- 
nently disabled. Subsequent recovery, even 
before trial, does not destroy the insured's 
cause of action, though it terminates the ac- 
crual of subsequent installment payments 
thereunder. 

The insurer is not required to pay after the 
disability ceases and it is adequately protected 
by the language of the policy. Total and 
pe rmanent disability, under such a policy, con- 
templates a physical or mental condition as a} 
general rule at the time of the making of the 
claim, but not necessarily confined thereto, 
and relating to the period of the duration of 
such alleged disability. Each case must stand 
upon its own merits and the evidence usually | 
presents a question of fact. E 

Such is our conception of what the parties 
to such a contract must have had in théir 
minds. They provided that the insured should 
have the benefit of his seeming condition 
while it continued but protecting the insurer 
against payments if the condition proved, as 
possible, to be temporary. A fair interpreta- 
tion of the policy is that the parties intended 
payment to be made as long as an apparent 
permanency lasted; and that if time proves | 
such seeming permanent condition is not such, 
then payments cease. 

We adhere to the former holdings of this 
ccurt in following the liberal rule of construc- | 
tion which is supported by the Penn case and | 
other authorities. In the instant case plain- | 
tiff’s evidence was sufficient to support a find- | 
ing of the jury that he was totally and per- 
manently disabled within the meaning of the 
policy at the time when he made his claim. 
That was sufficient to take the case to 
the jury. 

The result of our construction of this policy 
is equitable and just and is the consequence | 
of construing the word “permanent” accord- 
ing to its nature and its relation to the con- 
text and the subject matter of the contract. 
Otherwise the purpose of the policy to provide 
@ substitute income is defeated and a reason 
is created to prompt the insurer to procrasti- 
hate in the consideration of the claim and de- 
lay the trial of the cause in the hope that 
the insured's recovery before trial might re- 
lieve it from. payments. Any other conclusion | 
would mean that some of the phrases and pro- 
visions in the policy were useless, meaningless, 
and inserted without a purpose. 

Reversed, 


Conley v. Pa- 
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Legislature Acts © 
In Nebraska on 
Insurance Bills 


Status of Various Measures 


Before Senate and House 
To Amend Present Laws 


In Insurance Field 


Lincoln, Neb., Feb. 27. 

The Senate Insurance Committee has 
killed a bill (S. 140) which would require 
foreign, life insurance companies to in- 
vest in Nebraska securities an amount 
equal to the reserve on Nebraska business. 
Domestic insurance companies argued that 
more’ than the required amount of in- 
vestments have already been made in Ne- 


| braska and that the bill would require Ne- 
| braska companies to invest under recipro- 


cal laws of other States. The experience 
of Texas under the so-called Robertson 
law was cited. 

The Committee also reported adversely 
a bill (S. 240) to permit joinder of a lia- 
bility insurance company as defendant 
in a damage suit and a bill (S. 355) to 
limit the salary of officers of domestic 
insurance companies to $5,000 a year. 

Receivership Measure 

A bill placed on the general file gives 
the State Department of Trade and Com- 
merce authority to ask for a receiver for 
insolvent insurance or other foreign cor- 
porations. A bill which would provide 
that insurance companies should deduct 
from life insurance proceeds expenses for 


|funerals when the insured leaves no ®s- 
| tate was defeated in the Senate. 


A bill to prohibit any officer or employe 
of the State Department of Trade and 
Commerce from being interested in or 
employed by any insurance company was 
reported favorably to the Senate. A favor- 
able report also was given to a bill adopt- 
ing the New York statutory provision re- 
lating to exemption of insurance proceeds 
from claims of creditors. 


Action on Other Measures 


The bill (S. 36), introduced by Senator 
Gus A. Dworak, which would prohibit, 
banks of Omaha from engaging in the! 


| insurance business was reported from the, 


committee for general file. 
The House has killed a bill which would | 
place automobile clubs and other organiza- 
tions offering service to motorists, includ-| 
ing insurance, under the State blue-sky | 
law. The argument was advanced that! 
any new duty imposed upon a State de- 
partment might increase expenses. 





Copyright, 1933, The 
American Tobacco Company. 


| company was contemplated. 


‘stand you to say was organized in 1903? 


|} new company? 


Operations of Gas Subsidiary . 


Of Columbia System Described 


Transcript of Testimony Deals With Distribu- 
tion by United Fuel Gas Co. 


Dz4ns of the growth of United Fuel Gas Co., a natural gas subsidiary of the 


Columbia Gas and Electric Corp., were described in testimony Dec. 19 befofe 
the Federal Trade Commission by Walter Meleen, examiner. 
The examiner also testified relative to the operations of the company and its 


distribution of gas to various affiliated companies. 
conducted by Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. 


Examination of the witness was 
John W. Addison, trial 


examiner, presided. Excerpts from Mr. Meleen’s testimony follow: 


+ -_ = aaeeeeemenenene 
Mr. Meleen, when did Columbia Gas & Elec-, as the Kermit Gas Company in existenc 
tric Corporation acquire control of the United | A. From March, 1916. 


Fuel Gas Company? A. In 1927. 


Q. Now, that does not answer the question. 


Q. Was that on the occasion of the merger! A. How long? 


of the Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation 
and the Ohio Fuel Corporation? A. It was. 

Q. Among the companies then’ controlled 
by the Ohio Fuel Corporation was there one 
known as the Ohio Fuel Supply Company? 


| A. There was. 


++ + 


Q. Did that company then own a part of 
the stock of the United Fuel Gas Company, 
ee of our pending report? A. 49 per 
cent. 

Q. Who owned the other 51 per 
Columbia Gas & Electric Company. 

Q. It has already appeared that the Co- 
lumbia Gas & Electric Corporation acquired 
first the stock of the Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, then its assets. A. That is 
correct. 


Q. That appears by Mr. Ryder’s report, to 
which reference has already been made. Did 
Columbia Gas & Electric Company acquire 
that 49 per cent or 51 per cent from the 
Standard Oil Company in 1915? A. It did. 


++ + 


Q. Do you know from which of the Stand- 
ard Oil companies? A. I think it was the 
Standard of New Jersey. 

Q. When was the original fuel gas company 
organized? A. March 7, 1903. 

Q. Did there come a time when that com- 


cent? A. 


|pany transferred its assets to a new corpora- 


tion? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was that? A. January, 1916. 

Q. What was the name of the corporation 
to which the assets of United Fuel Gas Com- 
pany were transferred? A. The United Gas 
Company. 

Q. I suggest the company to which the 
transfer was made was the Kermit Gas Com- 
pany. A. In January, 1916, the name of the 


| rated on Feb. 1, 1916? 


| present report, is it not? 


| 


}are dealing with? 


company was changed to United Gas Com-| 


pany and at this time a reorganization of the 
In line with this 
reorganization the Kermit Gas Company was 
organized to take over all of the properties 
and assets of United Gas Company. 


Q. Now, just answer the questions. 


| Company overate? 
The | 


original United Fuel Gas Company I under- | 


A. 
That is correct. 
Q. I understand you now to say its name 
was changed at some time? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. When? A. January, 1916. 


+ + + 


to United Gas Company. 


|that the Warfield Natural 


Q. Was the Kermit Gas Company incorpo- 
A. It was. 

Q. Did it continue to be known by that 
name until March 14, 1918? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Thereupon 
what? A. United Fuel Gas Company. 

Q. And that 


Q. Now, in connection with these various 
transfers have you treated these various com- 
panies as one company? A. Yes, sir. 
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is the main subject of the | 
A. That is correct. |of the House has favorably reported a bill 


For Month by Corporation 
Commission 


The State Corporation Commission has 
issued an order fixing daily alowable pro- 
| duction of oil from the Oklahoma City 
|oil field for March at 152,914 barrels, 
Slightly less than recent runs, but al- 


|@ month ago. 
The new order specifies production by 


| Sand 
and 
| 48,000, and the Fault Line and Siliceous 


area getting about 104,000 barrels 





its mame was changed tO/Tine a few hundred barrels each. 


The Revenue and Taxation Committee 


| (H 483) fixing an extra tax of one-sixth 
;cent a barrel on crude oil for payment 


Q. How were these matters handled on the |of proration enforcement expenses. 


books of the two companies? 
carried on in toto from 1903 on. 


+ + + 


A. They were | 


| 


| United Fuel Gas Company? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Where did 


you make that examination? 


Q. Was any change made on the books of | A. At Charleston, W. Va. 


the original United Fuel Gas Company of any 
importance as a result of the transfer we 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you treated the situation as if there 
had been but one company from 1903 on? A. 
Yes. sir. 

Q. What was the business of the United 
Fuel Gas Company from 1903 to 1909? 

A. The business of the company was con- 
fined to acquisitions of leases and eecuring 
franchises. 

Q. From that time on until 1930 what has 
been its business? A. It has been an operat- 
ing producing company. 

Q. Has the United Fuel Gas Company a sub- 
sidiary? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the name of that?? 

A. No, it has not. 
does not have a subsidiary. 

Q. What is the Warfield Natural Gas Com- 
pany? 

A. That is the Kentucky properties origi- 
nally held by United Fuel Gas Company. 

Q. Who owns and controls the Warfield 
Natural Gas Company? 

A. Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation. 

Q. Was there a time when the Warfield 
Company was owned and controlled by United 
Fuel Gas Company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where does the Warfield Natural Gas 
A. In Kentucky. 


+ + + 


Q. Where does the United Fuel Gas Com- 
pany operate? A. In West Virginia and Ohio. 
Q. In this report you refer to the Warfield 
Natural Gas Company as a subsidiary of the 
United Fuel Gas Company. Now, you 


Gas Company is 


| owned and controlled by the Columbia Gas 


Q. At about the same time did that com- | 


pany transfer 
A. It did. 

Q. What was the name’ of the new company? 
A. The Kermit Gas Company was organized 


its assets and liabilities to a! 


to take over all of the properties of the United | 


| Gas Company. 


Q. How long was the new company known 


| & Electric Corporation? 
Q. What was it then known as? A. Changed | 


A. The Warfield Natural Gas Company was a 
subsidiary of the United Fuel Company. It 
was paid over to the Columbia Gas & Elec- 


At the present time it | 


say | 


tric Company as a stock dividend—as a divi- | 


dend. 

Q. To what date did you report extend? 
A. Dec. 31, 1930. 

Q. Is the report you have prepared on the 
United Fuel Gas Company based on an ex- 
amination of the books and records of the 


Del Monte, California 


Q. Did you have access to whatever books 
and records you desired to see? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At Dec. 31, 1930, did United Fuel Gas 
Company own the stock of the Warfield 
Natural Gas Company? A. No, sir. 

Q. Can you tell me the latest date on which 
United Fuel Gas Company did own that stock? 

A. The stock of the Warfield Natural Gas 
Company was paid or was turned over to the 
| Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation in 1922 
as a dividend. 


| ee 


Q. I suggest that you are in error as to that | 


statement regarding the stock of the Warfleld 
| Natural Gas Company and that that stock 
was still held by the United Fuel Gas Com- 
| pany on Dec. 31, 1930. A. That is correct. 

Q. It will appear later tha. that company 
| was formed in 1923. Certain properties. then 
; owned by the United Fuel Gas Company were 
turned over to them? A. That is right. 

Q@. Now. you have said that the original 
United Fuel Gas Company was created in 
1903? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have told us that until 1909 its prin- 
cipal business was the acquisition of leases 
| and franchises? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In 1909 did the company acquire the 
| properties of any other company? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What type of properties were then ac- 
! quired? 

A. In 1909 the company acquired through 


‘the United States Natural Gas Company the | 


oil and gas companies of Triple State Gas & 
Oil Company. together with properties held by 
United States Natural Gas Company in West 
Virginia. 

Q. In the same year did the United Fuel 
Gas Company, the subject of our report, ac- 
quire the holdings of still other companies? 
| A. Yes, sir. The Kanawha Water & Light 
|Company. South Side Water Company, Ka- 
nawha Natural Gas Licht & Fuel Company, 
and Kanawha Gas Company. 

Q. In 1910 did United Fuel Gas Company ac- 


} quire properties of other companies? 


A.In June, 1910, certain properties were 
bought from the Hope Natural Gas Company, 
as were also the stocks of the Charleston 
Natural Gas Company. 


Q. Did the United Fuel Gas Company later | 


In every corner of the world, both here and overseas, 
wherever you find joy in life,’tis always “Luckies Please” 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Feb. 27. | 


most 60,000 barrels daily above the allow- | 


— | able set at the conelusion of a hearing 
e? 


pools within the field, with the Wilcox) 


the Simpson Below Wilcox about | 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION — 


Production of Oil Regulation Urg 
Fixed in Oklahoma . ‘ | 
ee In California for 


Allowable Output Determined | 


| Private Trucking 


New Commission Proposed 
| To Supervise Transpor- 
| tation Other Than by 


| Commerce Carriers 


Sacramnto, Calif., Feb. 27. 

A bill (A. 1320) has been introduced in 
the Legislature to provide for the creation 
of the California Truck Commission to 
regulate and supervise all private high- 
way transportation companies. 

Such a company is defined in the bill 
to mean any corporation or person “own- 
ing, controlling, operating or managing 
any motor vehicle used in the business of 
transportation of property for compensa=- 
tion, over any public highway in this State 
and not operated exclusively within the 
| limits of an incorporated city or town of 
a city and county and who is not a come 
mon carrier as defined by section 2168 ‘of 
the Civil Code of California and by thé 
Supreme Court of the State of California 
on Dec. 30, 1932, and (or) is not operating 
‘between fixed termini or over a regular 
route’ as said phrase is defined by the 
Supreme Court of Minnesota in the case 
of State v. Boyd Transfer é& Storage Co., 
reported in 209 Northwestern Reporter, 
page 873.” 

The bill provides that any such person 
who has operated a motor vehicle in such 
manner for the period between July 1, 
| 1932, and June 30, 1933, shall be granted 
;an operating permit to continue in the 
same manner. Others desiring to engage 
in similar business would be required to 
apply to the Commission for a permit, 
|“and shall prove to the satisfaction of 
|said Commission, as a condition precedent 
|to the granting of such operating permit, 
that their proposed operation would not 
|injure or impair the function of existing 
transportation agencies, thus making it 
| difficult for said existing agencies to ren- 
| der an efficient transportation service.” 

The Commission would be required to 
establish minimum rates for the hauling 
\of different commodities, and the bill 
states that such rates should be the same 
|as those establshed by the Railroad Com- 
|mission for common carriers by rail or 
highway. 


acquire the properties of the Charleston 
| Natural Gas Company, whose stock it acquired 
| in 1910? 

A. In March, 1913, the properties of the 
Charleston Natural Gas Company were merged 
| with United Gas Company and the stock of 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


You'll enjoy their mellow-mildness 
...appreciate their character 


Fine tobaccos at their delicious best 
—that’s Lucky Strike. In every 
friendly puff you taste the full rich 
goodness of the choicest tobaccos— 
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—a Character all their own. 


“It's toasted” 


And in every friendly puff you enjoy 
the mellow-mildness of fine tobac- 
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(Continued from Page 1.] 


growing stock. The area now covered the Forest Service, but of well-informed 
with commercial forests and likely to re-|cooperators in different. regions. These | 
a wonton or ee se were transmitted in a special report to the | 
more than sufficient to meet any probable |Board dated Jan. 30, 1932. Only data) 

thus authenticated have been used in this| 


. future demand. 
(Continued from Page 1.1 These conditions can be brought about analysis. The conclusions drawn from} 
these data are on the sole authority of | 


quotas and ener methods S. —— yn | Only through positive public and private 
riction, and the very W measures separately and in cooperation.” . as 
urove and elsewhere to exchange controls. The Gumnittes 1 topeianed by the a eaanaee eer Board or of its) 
Of a long-term character, the year’S|imper Conservation Board on Jan. 7, 1: eee canon oie bendivoiadl ssaeia| 
outstanding developments in this field 1931 consists of W. B. Greeiey, former iselsaty taaleneh ahas is Se 
shave been: England's abandonment of its | Chief Forester, United States Forest Serv- °F Primary importance are: city of | 
traditional position and the adoption of i. ang Manager, West Coast Lumber- hey Teal o States one dan 8 otetin Laer 
a general tariff; the subsequent Imperial jens Association, Seattle, Wash., Chair- on-sanmeaied a aoe aaat . eel 
Economic Conference at Ottawa, which|j,an: Henry S. Graves, former Chief aa Pp saline q sateen ton Sheseae 
resulted in eo aan on ao Forester, United States Forest Service, and oe emae” FORY 
yvstem of tariff and other trade ~|Dean, Yale University Forest School, New a 4 : | 
cates between the areas constituting the Haven, Conn.; S. T. Dana, Dean, School oun aera nite a taken 
British Empire; and the various efforts Or| 47 Forestry of Michigan University, Ann n> naaaiee re the Ry eis — 
projects for regional tariff arrangements | arpor; Charles T. Herty, Chemical Foun- dex’ atieunativer' ta tad a ae ae 
or multilateral agreements, particularly in| dation, New York City; O. M. Bulter, sane ; s 
Europe but also in Latin America. | Executive Secretary, ogee — o The puttonal Sehtet sibeatiens de ux 
Most-favored-nation Principle | Association, Washington; George N. Os- | “a ; + ee’ icon) 
oa trander, President, Finch Pruyn: & Com- Vi0usly a composite of varying regional | 
Of considerable significance for the ny Glens Falls N. Y.: E. T. Allen, Situations. Some regions face a present | 
course of commercial policy during ae vad t Forest 7 d Col 7a. tremendous depletion of forest capital, 
he increased chafing | Forester, Western Forestry and Conserva- “U'°0" E a 
period ahead are t J tion Association, Portland Oreg. continuing at such a rate as to impover 
under the obligation of the strict most- ' ish the forest resources, while others can 
favored-nation principle, and the many) p. sonnel Is Listed maintain a permanent rate of cutting 
expressions of desire to abandon or limit) . i = much greater than at present without | 
inciple, which now Of Investigating Committee impairment of forest capital. 
The present commercial forest area in| 
the continental United States aggregates 


the scope of that pri ioe 
obligates a country party to such treaties) om Gill, Forester, American Tree As- 
to all its treaty | sociation, Washington; Wilson Compton, 
496,000,000 acres, estimated to contain ap- 
proximately 487,000,000,000 cubic feet of 
















































to extend automatically 


countries any reduced duties or other) p,ocident, American Forest Products In- 
trade advantages extended to any third) Guctries, Inc. Washington; John W. 


country. Ss Watzek, Jr., Crossett-Watzek-Gates, Chi- saw timber, cordwood, pulpwood, and 
The various Danubian plans, the cago, Ill; and Wm. L. Cooper, former other commercial forest products. The} 
so-called Ouchy Convention and, iM) pirector, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


estimated present current annual growth 
of timber now of merchantable 
7,000,000,000 cubic feet; and in addition, 
on other restocking areas an annual 
growth, not now of merchantable size, of 
3,500,000,000 feet. 


fact, most of the regional or multilateral | Commerce, United States Department of 
agreements so much discussed during | Gommerce, Washington. This Committee 
1932—particularly in various sections Of|}.; served voluntarily in cooperation with 
Europe—involve the establishment Of the work of the Timber Conservation 
tariff preferences or other trade advan- | goard in its study of the economic situa- 
tages that are to be limited to the par~- tion in the forest products industries. 

ticipating countries, and which the other| ‘The action by resolution of the Timber 


nations are to be asked not to insist ON | Conservation Board on June 8, 1932, is as 
shaving extended to them on the grounds | rojjows: 


that these would be special and justifiable| «7p. special report on ‘The Forest 
exceptions from the most-favored-nation | situation in the United States,’ submitted 
or tariff equality principle. to the Board by the United States Forest 

Equalize Imports With Exports | Service, indicates that if the United States 


size is 


Annual Drain on 


Forests Is Cited 
The annual drain (based on 
1925-1929 production) on the 


average 
forest 


{purchase new material. 


|serving that line may be employed on 
|the Athens-Alexandria line —(Department 


amounts to approximately 16,333,000,000 | 
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Labor Conditions 





Greeks to Operate 
Airline to Egypt 





Proposed Foreign ‘Service to 
Be First Operated by 
Domestic Interests 





The first foreign air line to be operated 
by Greek interests will be opened in June, 
with routes from Athens to Alexandria, 
Egypt, by the way of Heracleion, on the 
Island of Crete, according to a report to 
the Commerce Department’s Aeronautics 
Division from Commercial Attache K. L. 
Rankin, Athens. 


Decision to operate the Greek-owned | 
air line comes as a result of the increased | 
popularity of the line between Greece and | 
Egypt, operated by the British Imperial | 

irways. The Greek Air Transport Com- 
pany, which will control the new foreign | 
line, now operates a line from Athens to| 
Jannina and Salonika. 

Operators of the new Greece-Egypt line 
have not yet decided whether to use equip- 
ment similar to that they now possess or | 
It has been re-| 
ported that the Athens-Jannina service, 
which has operated at a loss, will be 
‘bolished and the two Junkers planes 


of Commerce.) 





Output of Electric Power 
Drops 10 Per Cent in Year | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
total production of electricity for public | 
use in 1932 was about 15 per cent less} 
than in 1929. The decrease in gross rev- | 
enue from sales of electricity for the same 
period, according to the Electrical World, 


was less than half this percentage. 

“The production of electricity by the} 
use of water power in 1932 was about 11] 
fer cent greater than in 1931 and was 41 | 
per cent of the total annual production. 
In 1931 the output by water power was 
only 33 per cent of the total. This in- 
crease in production of electricity by the | 
use of water power apparently indicates 
the end of the drought conditions which 
affected portions of the United States) 
with more or less intensity during the) 
period 1929 to 1931. | 








cubic feet including about 
cubic feet 


modity 870,000,000 cubic feet destroyed by 


With circumstances apparently not yet cquid be considered as a unit and the 14,500,000,000 


‘ | ly -allocated between regions, 
favorable—or the practical methods not cut properly -a uM 
yet clear—for international cooperation tothe total existing growing stock of saw 


of products cut for com-| 


“The increase in the efficiency in the| 
use of fuels in generating electricity! 
which has been accomplished each year | 
| continued in 1932, even under unfavorable | 


Employment in Factories of 


was maintained despite curtailed opera- 
tions in some lines due to seasonal trends, 
according to the monthly bulletin on in- 
dustrial employment issued by the De- 
partment of Labor. 
summary of conditions was printed Feb. 
20 and sections of the review by States 
in subsequent issues.) 
| ceeds: 


State highway projects employed thousands 
of men on part-time schedules during Jan- 


awarded during the month, including a bridge 


reso i s weigh- timber and cordwood would, be just about 
Bem the basic Gooneetie probiom 7 sufficient to maintain the 1925 to 1929 


average rate of cutting. 

“This assumes a cutting rotation in the 
future of 60 years in the East and 100 
years in the West, and makes no allow- 
ance for reduction in growing stock as a 
result of abnormal losses caused by fire, 
decay, insects, etc. It contemplates a 
shift in cutting from rapidly growing young 
forests in the East to the large areas of 
mature timber in the West, which are 
practically in a static condition so far as 
growth is concerned. 

“Since this Forest Service report has 
the best and most comprehensive data 
ever compiled on the forest situation it 
is recommended that the Board publish 


ing more or less upon all nations, most 
of the trade measures taken in the con- 
trol of foreign trade during 1932 had the 
immediate national interest of each coun- 
try primarily in mind. Since the volume 
of exports to other countries could seldom 
be increased, the object of such measures 
were usually further to reduce the volume 
of imports, so as to improve the country’s 
merchandise trade balance, and often also 
to reduce the pressure upon the local mar- 
ket of even the reduced volume of imports 
of foreign goods that were coming in. 

The fact that so many of the countries 
commonly regarded as debtor countries, 
whether on private or public account, have 
managed to improve their trade balance 


fire (average losses from 1925-1929), and 
940.000,000 cubic feet destroyed by in- 


losses from 1920 to 1929). 
In* order to maintain perpetually a 


1925-1929 
estimated that growing stock amounting 
to 458,000,000,000 cubic feet is required as 
contrasted to the 487,000,000,000 cubic feet 
now available. 

This slight surplus in growing stock, 
however, must be considered in the light 
of the unsatisfactory conditions that exist 


the unbalanced allocation of cut as be- 


sects, disease, drought, and wind (average | 


commodity drain equal to the average of | 
(14,500,000,000 cubic feet), it is} 


over the bulk of our forest areas today. | 
These unsatisfactory conditions consist in | 
the lack of adequate fire protection, in| 


nd make widely available to the public 


e summarv now being compiled.” 
The summary report follows: 


during the past year or so, by curtailing @ 
the volume of imports intn their territories | th 
more than their exports to other countries 
had been reduced, seems to suggest that = 
import restrictions plus lowered purchas- | Purpose of Analysis 

in wer are painfully helping to rein- Of Situation Outlined 

& po ) 

force the efforts of these debtor countries The purpose of this report is to develop 
to redress their balance of international “The economic situation of forest and 


payments, although on a lower level Of timber industries, including present and 
trade exchanges. prospective. timber supply; and present 
World Economic Conference. prospective timber needs.” 

With the factors of price drops, trade This analysis does not include such 
declines, debt burdens, depreciated cur- forest values as watershed, erosion control, 
rencies, disorganized finances, and ex- recreation, scenic or other public con- 
cessive trade barriers acting and reacting siderations. In some instances these con- 
upon each other, and with the tariff and Siderations are the governing factors of 
other trade-control meansures of the, forest management but they are outside 
earlier years of the depression likewise Of the scope of this report which concerns 
dominated by the considerations of eco- itself solely within the question of eco- 
nomic nationalism, and the absence of nomic supply and use of forest products. 
any measures promising early relief, the The Timber Conservation Board is in- 
feeling appears to have grown that debted to the United States Forest Service 
solution of the problem of trade bar- for the data used herein, which are based 
riers and related economic problems can upon the collective judgment, not only of 
come only through international consulta- == ————— 
tions and concerted action on the part of . 
the principal countries. 

While the actual measures of the year 
have been with few exceptions distinctly 
restrictive of international trade, and by 
devices often apparently as difficult to ad- 
minister as they were to contend with the 
thought of governments and commercial 
comunities in many countries at the close 
of the year looked ropefully to the pros- 


\failure to apply the principle of selective 
logging both to individual trees and to 
stands, to practice sustained yield, to pro- 
vide seed trees and to take other precau- 
tions to assure natural restocking. 

The forest regions of the United States 
may be divided into three broad zones: 
(1) the Eastern (New England and Mid- 
dle Atlantic) zone where roughly, omitting 
from present consideration such factors 
as inaccessibility and deteriorating qual- 
ity, growing stock is in harmony with 
cutting (although not with consumption); 
(2) the far Western Zone, where because 
of the great surplus of virgin mature tim- 
ber, (assuming it all to be or to become 
economically accessible) the current cut 
may be greatly accelerated, and (3) in be- 
tween these two the Central Zone con- 
sisting of the Lake States, Central and 
Southern regions in which forest deple- 
tion has been carried in general to a point 
of substantial impoverishment of growing 
|stock and of the forest capital largely 
through the continued and unrestrained 
cutting of immature timber. If, therefore, 
the United States were to be considered 
as a@ unit, and with due regard to the 
normal losses due to fire, disease, insects, 
and storm, and assuming that the cut 
were to be properly allocated between re- 
gions, the total existing national growing 
stock of saw timber and cordwood would 
|be sufficient 


hip of mortgaged properties must rest. 
In conclusion, we give you every assur- 
ance of our determination to proceed with 
the utmost forbearance, in the solution of 
each and every individual case in which 
any fair-minded person could claim to be 
entitled to any degree of forbearance. 

It is to the interests of the lenders both | 
on humane and business considerations to 










es : u keep, wherever possible, the home owner to maintain perpetually the 
oe. aes —— ——— in the home and the farmer on his farm. | 1925-1929 rate of production of all com- 
eo or the late Spring or Summer o Prudential Life Insurance Company,|™ercial forest products. 











Edward D. Duffield, president; Equitable| Furthermore, assuming all forests to be 
Life Assurance Society, Thomas I. Parkin- |!" srowing condition and the cut so ad- 
son, president;, Metropolitan Life Insur- | Justed as to result in an even distribution 


Creditors in New York 
Pledge Debt Cooperation New York Life Insurance ; 
Thomas A. Buckner, president; Bowery far as this would come about naturally— 
Savings Bank, Henry Bruere, president; @@equate provision for seed trees—fires re- 





[Continued from Page 6.] 
















gage, for they may have none, but the/ston, vice president: Bank for 
weight of taxes. Nothing more encourag-| Lewis Gawtry; Onondaga 







recent menths than the effective steps liamsburg Savings Bank, Henry R. Kin- 990,000,000 cubic feet. 





governmental expenditures. With the tax Albany Savings Bank, Frederick 
burden lightened, with governmental! Townsend; Emigrant Industrial 
budgets balanced, there should follow a|Bank, W. H. Bennett, president; 


A, | 000,000,000 cubic feet. As a partial offset 













the foundation on which the secure owner- | president. 






other public purposes. 















|Users of Irrigation Water 
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[Continued from Page 1.] 
| 1930 but extremely low 
products in 1930, 1931 
}caused farmers heavy losses and to re 
| quire relief from inability to meet thei 





City of 


Los Angeles, California 
4% Bonds 


prices of farm 





follows in full text: 





tween regions and within regions, in the | 


ance Company, W. S. Norton, comptroller; |f age classes—all over-mature stands of 


all classes labor, is not interst on a mort-| Union Dime Savings Bank, K. P. Living-|@uced to a minimum, it is indicated that | count 

Savings, within 70 years the total growing stock 

County Sav-|C4N be increased sufficiently to allow an 

ing to proyerty owners has happened in|ings Bank, Harold Stone, president; Wil-|4DNual drain of forest products of 19,- 

} With intensive for- 

taken in New York City and other mu- sey, vice president; Erie County Savings|e@Stry it is estimated that the growing above, there are many features without an 
nicipalities of the State, and now prom-| Bank, Dean R. Nott, president; Rochester | Stock can be increased during the next) ©X@Cct parallel in other parts of the world. 

ised in the State government, to reduce Savings Bank, E. A. Stebbins, president; |79 years to permit an annual drain of 30.- 


Savings | however, is the probability that consid- 
Dime erable areas will be not available or will be , | 
stabilization of property values which is|Savings Bank of Brooklyn, F. A. Benson, | 4Vailable only in part for industrial use,|°! this operation it has been separated from 


but will be used primarily if not wholly for 


Are Voted Relief by House 


load conditions and decreasing costs of| 
fuel. In 1932 the average consumption 
of coal and the coal equivalents of oil and| 
| gas in generating one kilowatt-hour of 
electricity was 1.50 pounds—0.05 pound | 
or 0.8 ounce less than in 1931. This ap- 
parently insignificant saving in fuel in 
generating a kilowatt-hour of electricity 
amounted to a conservation of more than 
1,000,000 tons of coal in 1932. 

“Copies of this report may be obtained 
by application to the Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 

“A final report which will give the total 
output of each State for 1932 will be pub- 
lished in April and will include the fina] 
revision of previously published figures | 
due to the receipt of data after the re- 
lease of the monthly reports.” 


Characteristics of Dispute 
Over Manchuria Outlined 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


| following each occupation the civil adminis- 
tration was reorganized. | 
A group of Japanese civil and military offi- 
cials conceived, organized, and carried | 
| through the Manchurian independence move- | 
}ment as a solution to the situation in Man- 
| Churia as it existed after the events of Sept. | 
}18 and with this object made use of the 
;Mames and actions of certain Chinese indi- 
| viduals and took advantage of certain mi- 
| Morities and native communities that had | 
| grievances against the Chinese administra- | 
tion. This movement, which rapidly received | 
|assistance and direction from the Japanese 
General Staff, could only be carried through | 
owing to the presence of the Japanese troops. 
| It cannot be considered as a spontaneous and | 
genuine independence movement. 
>} 


(11) The main political and administrative 
power in the “government” of ‘““Manchukuo,” 
the result of the movement described in the 
previous paragraph, rests in the hands of} 
Japanese Officials and advisers who are in a 
position actually to direct and control the 
administration. In general the Chinese in 
Manchuria who, as already mentioned, form | 
the vast majority of the population, do not 
support this ‘government’ and regard it as 
an instrument of the Japanese. 

It should also be noted that after the Com- 


| 


| 
| 


mission of Enquiry completed its report and | 


before the report was considered by the Coun- 
cil and the Assembly ““Manchukuo” was recog- 
nized by Japan. r 
by any other State, the members of tire League 
in particular being of opinion that such 
recognition was incompatible with the spirit 
of the Resolution of March 11, 1932. 

The situation which led up to the events 
of Sept. 18, 1931, presents certain special fea- 
tures. It was subsequently aggravated by the 
development of the Japanese military opera- 
tions, the creation of the ““Manchukuo govern- 


Company, timber cut—all cutover areas restocked so|™ent.” and the recognition of that “gov- 


ernment” by Japan. 

Undoubtedly, the present case is not that of 
a country which has declared war on another 
ry without previously exhausting the 
opportunities for conciliation, provided in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, neither 
is it a simple case of the violation of the 
of a neighboring country, because in Man- 
churia, as shown by the circumstances noted 


o 


is, however, indisputable that without 
any declaration of war a large part of Chinese 
territory has been forcibly seized and occupied 
by Japanese troops and that in consequence 


and declared 
China 

The Council in its Resolution of Sept. 30, 
| 1931, noted the declaration of the Japanese 
| representative that his government would 
continue as rapidly as possible the withdrawal 
of its troops, which had already been begun, 
into the railway zone in proportion as the 
safety of the lives and property of Japanese 
Nationals was effectively ensured and that it 
shoped to carry out this intention in full as 
speedily as might be 

Further, in its resolution 10, 1931, 


independent of the rest of 





1 of Dec. 


and 1932 have! the Council, reaffirming its Resolution of Sept.| grams in pursuance of the Merchant Ma- 
, noted the undertaking of the two parties} 


30, 
to adopt all measures necessary to avoid any 
further aggravation of the situation and to 


r 


| construction charges: The bill was brought) reftain from any initiative which might lead 
S 3 ; to further fighting and loss of life. It should 
| up under a special rule to expedite it. It) ,. pointed out in connection with these 


events that under Article 10 of the Covenant 


Be it enacted, etc., that in the administra-| the members of the League undertake to re-| apparently to the stimulus of the subsidy 


| operation 


|} at San Antonio was adversely affected by the 


It has not been recognized | 


frontier of one country by the armed forces | 
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tion of the act entitled “an act for the tem- 
porary relief of water users on irrigation proj- 
ects constructed and operated under the 
reclamation law,” approved April 1 
Secretary of the Interior 


spect the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the 
League. Lastly, under Article 12 of the Cove- 


1932 


is authorized if there should arise between them any dis- 


and 


| directed to extend the provisions of such act| pute likely to lead to a rupture they will 
relating to certain charges coming due for| Submit the matter either to arbitration or 
1931 and to one-half of certain charges due | Judicial settlement or to enquiry by the 
for 1932, in like manner-to the remaining one- | Council. 


half of such charges coming due for 1932 and to While at the origin of the state of tension 









National Bank Suspension 

National banks suspending Feb. 27 as 
reported to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and made public Feb. 27 were: 


bear interest at the rate of 3 per centum per 
annum for the years specified in the act ap- 
proved April 1, 1932, and as amended herein, 
which interest shall be paid at the same time 
the principal deferred herein is paid. 

Section 2. That the last line of section 10 
of said act is amended by substituting ‘1936 
for 1934.” 


Smith National Bank of St. Edwards, Neb., 
resources, $450,879. 





the nant the members of the League agree that | 











During Month in 
States Reviewed 


Decisions in Rate and Finance 
Proceedings Made Public 
By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Feb. 27 made public finance and rate 
decisions which are summarized as fol- 
lows: 


Limestone: Fourth Section Application No. 
14349.—Relief from the long-and-short-haul 
provision of section 4 in rates on ground lime- 
stone, in carloads, from Falling Spring, Va., 
to destinations in southern-classification ter- 
ritory authorized in 188 I, C. C. 316, modified 
to include marl, in carloads. 


Fertilizers: No. 23911.—Rates on Fertilizers 
and Fertilizer Materials within the State of 
Mississippi, and on Fertilizer Materials within 
the State of Louisiana East of the Mississippi 
River. Upon further hearing, petitions that 
scale of rates prescribed in original report, 182 
I C. C, 29, for application intrastate in Mis- 
sissippi, be modified for distances of 130 miles 
and under, denied. 


F. D. No. 9448.—Upon further consideration 
of the application of the Western Pacific Rail- 
road Company for a loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, report and cer- 
tificate of June 23, 1932, modified. Previous 
report, 184 I. C. C. 699. 


F. D, No. 9572.—Western Pacific Railroad 
Company Bonds.—1l. Previous order, 189 I. C, 
C. 207, authorizing the issue of not exceding 
$4,000,000 of general and tefunding mortgage 
gold bonds, series B, modified so as to au- 
thorize the pledge of $2,000,000 of said bonds 
and the applicant’s equity in the remaining 
$2,000,000 thereof as collateral security for 
notes issued to the Railroad Credit Corpora- 
tion. 








Nation Was Maintained in 
Period, According to De- 
partment of Labor 





Employment in factories in January 


(The Department’s 


The review pro- 


+++ 


Tennessee.—Unemployment relief work on)| 


uary. Additional highway projects were 


in Davidson County to cost approximately 
$150,000. Several new Federal building opera- 
tions were started, while others under way 
furnished work for hundreds of- skilled and 
unskilled workers. Very little private build- 
fng was reported. The rayon plants engaged 
200 additional operatives. The cotton-textile 
industry continued to operate on a satisfac- 
tory basis. Negotiations were being conducted 





SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 


Rulings Announced Trade Conditions 
In Railway Cases Abeéon d Analyzed 


yp 
/ 


In Weekly Review 


Developments in Industry 
And Commerce Outlined 
In Survey Issued by the 
Department of Commerce 


“ 








Recent developments in business and in- 
dustry in foreign countries are analyzed 
in the weekly survey of world trade just 
issued by the Department of Commerce, 
The review is based on dispatches from 
trade commissioners stationed in principal 


centers abroad. The section dealing with 
countries of Europe follows in full text: 
+ +. 4 


Baltic States.—All three of the Baltic’ States 
had favorable balances during 1932, Latvia for 
the first time in its history. Estonian exports 
during 1932 totaled 42,571,000 crowns against 
71,073,000 crowns in 1931; imports amounted to 
36,860.000 crowns and 61,224,000 crowns respece 
tively. (One crown equals $0.268.) 

Latvian exports amounted to 96,000,000 lats 
and imports 83,000,000 lats, compared with 164,- 
000,000 lats and 177,000,000 lats, respectively, im 
the previous year. (One lat equals $0.193.) 

Lithuanian exports were 189,125,800 lits and 


{imports 166,953,500 lits, against 273,119,100 lits 
| and 277,959,100 lits, respectively, in 1931. 
| lit equals $0,10.) 


(One 





looking to the establishment of two new 
knitting mills to employ approximately 500 
workers. The coal mines continued to operate 
on close to full-time schedules. One railroad 


2. That part of the supplemental applica- 
tion which seeks authority to pledge the 
bonds as collateral for any notes that the 
applicant may be authorized to issue denied. 
recalled 345 shop employes that had been laid| Pp. No. 9718.—1. Certificate issued author- 


off over the holidays. Municipalities and the | izing (a) the St. Louis & Troy Railroad Com- 


public utilities reported no material changes | pany to acquire and operate a line of railroad 
in the volume of employment. 


Building-ma- | jn Lincoln County, Mo., and (b) the Chicago, 
terial plants and wood-products concerns op- Railroad Company to 


| Burlington & Quincy 
erated on a curtailed basis. Favorable weather 
made possible the extensive plowing of farm 
lands. The tobacco warehouses continued to} 
employ many workers. A growing tendency 
was noted in industry toward the adoption 
of the share-the-work plan. There was a sur- 
plus of all classes of workers in practically 
every community. | 


+ + | 
Texas.—A slight increase occurred in the 


said county. 


2. Request for permission to retain excess 
earnings dismissed. 


3. Authority granted to the St. Louis & Troy 
Railroad Company to issue its promissory note 


capital stock without nominal or par value; 


issued in payment for said line of railroad and 


volume of nuemployment during January, | the remaining 100 shares to be sold at not less | 


more particularly noticeable in the vegetable- | 
growing sections where extremely cold) 
weather resulted in the cessation of much | 
farm work. The major industries of the/ 
State were in operation, but many plants) 
worked on part-time schedules and reported 
curtailed forces engaged; however, some im- 
provement was noted in the cigar-manufac- 
turing industry. Funds provided by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation resulted in| 
employment for 12,000 men on a 2-day-week 
basis. No large construction or development 
projects were reported by the municipal de- 
partments or public utility concerns, and 
building of a private or commercial nature 
remained dull in most localities. Highway 


rehabilitation of the line, purchase of equip- 
ment, and working capital. 


Decisions Promulgated by 
The Board of Tax Appeals 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
|supplies of an aggregate value of $12,- 
| 766,849.26. Respondent determined that 
the Southern Railway charged all of the 
construction under way calls for the expen-| P 
diture of over $27,439,900. During January | materials and supplies turned back by the 
600 additional men were employed on this/y; P ; 
road work, bringing the total number of la- Director General to operating expenses 
borers engaged up to 21,600. While there 
was @ general surplus of labor apparent in 
Austin, employment increased, somewhat in 
January when compared with the December 
level. A large quarry worked overtime. While 
no large building projects were reported, a 
good volume of alteration and repair work 
was assured for early prosecution. Approxi- | 
mately 800 men were employed on work made | 
possible through the use of funds from the 


} 
| 


| 
tory prices, and, thereupon, disallowed the 


Southern Railway’s operating expenses to 
the extent of the difference in the value 
of the two inventories, $1,539,987.26. Held, 


in the Director General’s inventory were 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The | not charged to operating expenses in 1920, 


closing of the cotton ginsin Dallas resulted in | j i ” 
a@ slight increase in unemployment, but this | T¢spondent erred in reducing the operat 


situation was more than offset by employment |ing expenses by the full amount of the 
that was provided through the release of | difference of $1,539,987.26. Amount of ad- 
Federal funds. Practically all plants were in| 
operation, the millinery establishments work- 
ing overtime, and a small increase in forces 
was noted in the leather-goods factories. The 
in Fort Worth was par- 
ticularly noticeable among building mechan- 
ics and male and female clerical workers. 
The manufacturing establishments were in 
in most instances, but curtailed 
schedules predominated. Work is to start 
in the next 30 to 60 days on a $200,000 over- 


| determined. 


| 12. No change will result in the re- 
idleness apparent 


for $30,000 and not exceding 200 shares of | 


| construct and operate a connecting track in | estimated, 


+++ s 


Belgium.—Interest during January has been 
centered in the government's financial meas- 
ures. These have been completed and the 
Finance Minister has stated that the 1933 bud- 
get estimates are balanced. While it remains 
to be seen whether or not the various tax 
and tariff measures will produce the revenue 
the energetic action of the gov- 
ernment has produced a favorable impression 
in financial circles. Annual reports of the 
principal banks which are ndw being pub- 
lished, although showing somewhat restricted 
| operations, generally indicate a sounder posi- 
tion through reduction of overhead and a 
policy of clearing up weak investments and 


| loans. 


said note and 100 shares of the stock to be! 


than $100 a share and the proceeds used for | 


of 1920, at the Director General's inven-| 


that, since items of an idenifiable value | 


justment necessary to correct the error 


spondent’s determination of the consoli- 
|dated net income for 1920, whether an 
item of $559,734.33, profit on sale of rail, 
be treated as an offset against operating 
expenses, as the respondent has treated 


pass and a $1,000,000 Federal building, which | it, or as an item of income, as the peti- 


will greatly relieve the local unemployment 
situation. Galveston and Houston both re- 
ported surpluses of all classes of labor. Cur- | 


| tioners contend it should be treated. 


13. Additional compensation for Federal 


tailed schedules and reduced forces obtained | control allowed to the petitioners in final 


in most of the manufacturing establishments 
in these cities. Very little building, munici- 
pal improvements, or public-utility projects 
were under way. The employment situation 


|settlements with 


settlements were made. 


closing of several brick, cement, steel, sash- 
and-door, and garment factories, while cold 
weather conditions and storms decreased the 
demand for workers in the vegetable-growing 
areas in this section. Highway construction 








the Director General 
| constitutes income of the control period, 
and not of the years in which such final | 
Old Dominion 
Steamship Co., 16 B. T. A. 264; affd., 47 
|Fed. (2d) 372; and Kansas City Southern 
| Ry. Co., 16 B. T. A. 665; affd. 52 Fed. 


-|little change; 


in the neighborhood of Waco provided em- | (2d) 372. 
ployment for additional unskilled workers. —— = — — —— 
7? * | dditi 1 high ded 
; additiona’ way contracts were awarde 
Utah.—No noticeable increase in employ- | quring the aan, Civic unemployment com- 
ment occurred during January. The coal) mittees in various municipalities provided 
mines throughout the State operated at ap- emergency work for some of the idle men. 
proximately one-half of capacity. The ore) proquction and forces in the rayon mills were 
mills and smelters worked with curtailed | fairly well sustained. Practically all estab- 
forces, while some remained closed. The|lishments worked part time, including the 
meat-packing houses and flour mills re- |jumber, fertilizer, chinaware, leather, furni- 
ported normal schedules, while one ll re-|ture, and jute plants. One chemical-products 
finery and the beet-sugar factories reduced concern operated ¥4 hours daily, 7 days a 
their forces. A decrease in employment oc~-| week, with normal forces engaged. A decrease 
curred in the transportation departments Of | jn activities and employment was noted in 
the railroads, with no improvement regis- the shipyards, pipe foundries, automobile-as- 
tered in the mechanical and maintenance-| sembling plants, and railroad shops. Practi- 
of-way divisions. A slight increase in em- cally all sections of the State reported a sur- 
ployment was noted in the cement mills.| plus of skilled and unskilled laborers, with 
Highway and bridge construction to cost little or no demand for farm help. 


$122,685 and make-work projects amounting 
to $22,000 furnished work for many men. The) 
|} erection of several Federal and municipal 
structures throughout the State employed 
numerous craftsmen. Fruit-packing plants re- 
duced their forces and several were closed. | 
Aerial and underground cable extensions en- | 
gaged a large number of skilled and un-)| 
skilled laborers. No increase occurred in ag-| 


++ + 


Wyoming.—Activities in the various de 
ments of the railroads throughout the 
were further curtailed during January. 


8 


| ricultural activities during the month. The |in February, which will reemploy many idle 
| supply of all classes of labor exceeded re-|miners. While highway construction was in- 
| quirements. active, due to seasonal influences, further | 
+~ + + contracts totaling $325,000 were awarded dur- 

ty Se 'ing the month. Federal and public-utility | 
| Virginia.—Unemployment in many of the | projects continued to engage a considerable 
major industries increased during January.| number of men. A surplus of all classes of 


| Building was reported as dull; however, @ | jabor prevailed in most communities. 
number of Federal structures under way af- | 


|forded employment to quite a number of | The review of conditions in other 


| building-trades men. States and unemploy- | Ss wi i in the i 
| ment-relief highway projects continued as one | ne ” be printed in the issue of 


|of the chief sources of employment. Several | 
: SS oaean s 





| Curtailed Building and More Dismantling 








[Continued from Page 1.) 


The following additional information|Great Britain” had the second 
was supplied: }amount of idle shipping at the first of against 
| The decline in shipbuilding in the} the year, with 3,096,000 tons laid up com- 


| United States in 1932 amounted to 70 per | 
| cent compared with an aggregate decrease 
|in foreign countries as a whole of more | 
than 40 per cent, according to figures | 
|compiled by Lloyds. The reduction in 
American shipbuilding is accounted for 
| by the completion of current building pro- 


of idle shipping on Jan. 1. 
of idle shipping. 


rine Act, 1928. 

Japan was the only major shipbuilding 
country which had more new tonnage on 
|the ways at the end of 1932 than at the 
| close of the preceding year. This was due 


| of obsolete vessels during the year. 
tional, having purchased 
|and other foreign vessels. 


inaugurated during the latter part of the 
ear. 

* The United States led in the amount of 
|shipping idle at the beginning of this! 
|year with 3,588,000 gross tons laid up 
| compared with 3,425,000 tons idle on July 
|1, and 3,031,000 tons idle Jan. 1, 1932. 
es diegeeere =. 
| 


for scrapping. 


countries: 



















All figures are in metric tons, with the exception of those for the United States, 
and Japan, which are in long tons. 

*Includes only ocean-borne dry cargoes in foreign trade. 

*Total ocean-borne soem ae 

These figures include duplications, 
barges on the Rhine and again loading into seagoing steamers; nevertheless, 

arative and show the trend. 
7 $The decrease in goods loaded is traceable largely to decreased exports of wheat. 


art- 
tate 
Coal 
production and forces showed little improve- 
ment, while oil-refining and production ac- 
tivities remained curtailed. Renewed activity 
ig expected in the iron-mining regions early 


Reduce Idle Shipping Tonnage in World 


In this country, the Shipping Board 
alone sold 124 vessels of 714,000 gross tons 


A large decline in the total amoun 
of overseas trade in 1932 as compared | 
with 1931 is shown by the following fig-| German import trade of 1932. 
ures (thousands of tons) for the major | P 


Australia | number of other 


that is, double counts such as once unloading from | 
1 s they are com- 





The coal market remains unimproved, The 
| window glass industry continues to work at 
Negotiations to 
include German and French producers in a 
| European cartel have so far been unsuccessful, 
presumably due to disagreement regarding ex- 
port policy. The metallurgical markets have 
not yet recovered from the December seasonal 
depression and except for heavy sheets and 
largets, for which there is a strong demand 
from the Far East, prices have had a marked 
downward tendency. At the end of Decem- 
ber there were 37 blast furnaces in operation 
out of 62 existing. 

The cement industry continues to operate 
at about 50 per cent capacity—with sales about 
equal to production, The improvement noted 
in the cotton spinning and weaving industry 
| between September and the end of the year, 
due largely to the increased demands from 
domestic sources, has not been maintained. 
Business from foreign sources showed no im- 
provement. There has been a_ substantial 
slowing down in spinning, as well as weaving, 
and the outlook for the immediate future is 
‘not very hopeful. Mill stocks of yarns and 
piece goods have increased slightly, although 
the accumulation does not yet give cause for 
concern. No change has been noted in the 
| linen industry, which continues to be the sec- 


tion of the textile industry the worse affecte 
by the depression. " 


++ + 


France.—Commerce and industry in Franca 
|during January remained in an uncertain 
condition due largely to the financial diffi- 
jculties of the government which led to the 
fall of the Paul-Boncour ministry at the end 
of the month. However, there was an under- 
lying degree of optimism based on the con< 
tinued improvement in railway traffic and 
the production index. Tax returns are still 
unsatisfactory, the yield for December hav- 
ing been 16 per. cent below budget estimates, 
compared with an average monthly deficit 
of 11 per cent for the period of April to De- 
cember. 

The income from the business turnover tax 
is approximately 20 per cent below budget 
estimates. Foreign trade in 1932 showed a@ 
heavy deficit, with imports valued at 29,800,- 
000,000 francs and exports at 19,700,000,000 
francs; this deficit represents more than one<- 
half the value of exports. The unfavorable 
balance of merchandise trade is normally 
more than covered by a favorable balance 
of “invisibles,” but these no longer suffice 
}and, as a result, the net balance of payments 
is now unfavorable. This is one reason why 
since last Dec. 1 France has exported 1,500,< 
000,000 francs in gold after two years of un- 
interrupted increase in the country’s gold 
| stocks. 
The situation in the coal 


jabout 50 per cent of capacity. 





industry 

a price reduction was 

| effective Jan. 1, but so small as not t 

fect the price paid by consumers. The mn 
and steel situation is still unsatisfactory, ae- 
| mand being weak and confined to small or- 
ders. January activity in practically all 
jbranches of the textile industry surpassed 
that of the previous month. The machinery 
trade during January was dull with little in- 
| terest shown in purchases. Due to the many 
;import restrictions there is a growing tend< 
;ency to manufacture in France under license, 
machinery and tools of foreign design. 

The postponement of the national equip- 
ment program has reacted urfavorably on 
the machinery trade. The electrical equip- 
;ment market, particularly for American ra- 
;dios and electric refrigerators, was good dure 
jing January. Construction activity continues 
;at a very low ebb, unemployment in the 
building trades steadily increasing. The lum- 
ber trade was dull, though the announcement 
of the new quotas will open up some busie 
ness. (Franc equals about 3.9 cents). 


++ + 


Germany.—The business situation in Gere 
many during January showed signs of relae 
tive stabilization at the levels reached in De- 
;cember, although in some branches of in- 
dustry slight setbacks were evident. Business 
was reassured by cabinet denials of plans for 
compulsory reduction of interest rates and 
| blanket tariff increases. - However, the exten- 

fon of the agricultural moratorium was a 
serious blow to agrarian credit. The revival 
|of business activities which was evident to- 
ward the end of 1932, came practically to a 
standstill during January. 

Among the favorable devel6pments were the 
poration finance. The foreign exchange sit 
tion has eased further and the Standstill © 





one 


ference in Berlin satisfied most German 
| wishes, making only small gold transfers nec- 
essary. The position of the Reichsbank 


showed further contraction of credits and 
note circulation, which characterized the 
bank's balance sheet throughout 1932. Bills 
discounted amounted to 2.459.056,000 marks on 
Jan. 31, as compared with 2,805,508,000 marks 
on Dec. 31, 1932, while note circulation 


largest | reached a new low of 3,337,805,000 marks, as 


3,560,459,000 marks. (Mark equals 
about 2334 cents.) The increase of 15,680,000 
| marks in gold reserve of the Reichsbank was 


; pared with 3,113,000 tons on Jan. 1, 1932. | largely offset by a decline of 13,217,000 marks 
Germany had a total of 1,103,000 tons 
France and 
Norway and The Netherlands, in the or- | Reichskank's gold reserves at former levels. 
der named, had the next largest amounts 


in eligible foreign exchange. Shipments of 
Russian gold in settlement of maturing obli- 
gations were instrumental in maintaining the 


Although bankruptcies increased slightly 
from 521 in December to 539 in January, re- 
ceiverships dropped from 280 to 194, and Janu- 


Nation-wide schemes, with government ary bankruptcies were more than 50 per cent 
financial aid, were adopted by Italy, Ger- 
many and Japan to encourage scrapping 


for January, 1932, while re- 
nearly 75 per cent from the 
Total imports declined to 368,- 


below the total 
ceiverships fell 
total of 756. 


Japan | 000,000 marks in January, as compared with 
scrapped more foreign tonnage than na- 
many British | 


423,000,000 marks for the previous month, 
{while exports fell from 491,000,000 marks to 
391,000,000 marks. This heavy drop in exports 
|is partly seasonal and partly a repercussion of 
German import restrictions by Scandinavian 
and other countries. 

The favorable trade balance declined steade 
ily from 82,000,000 marks in November to 68,< 
t 000,000 marks in December and 23,000,000 
marks in January. The United States main- 
tained its proportionate share in the reducéd 
Total unem- 
loyment amounted to 6,014,000 at the end of 
anuary, as compared with 5,773,000 a month 


|prior, The seasonal peak is usually reached 


, " + j}at the end of February, and the record for 
all of similar charges to become due for 1933, | that existed before Sept. 18, 1931, certain re- -~—Loaded -—Discharged—, -—-Total——, ~—Inc. or Dec.\| 1932 was 6,128,000, Railway car loadings, 
}and to extend the provisions of section 3 of | Ssponsibilities would appear to lie on one side 1931 1932 1931 1932 1931 1932 Tons Pct.| which up to December exceeded the usual 
such act, (1) so far as they relate to the ex-| and the other, no question of Chinese respon- | «tynited states (9 months)... 15,357 11,405 15,374 11,466 30,731 22,871 +=9§—7.860 25 | seasonal recovery. slumped from a daily aver- 
tension of time for beginning construction of | Sibility can arise for the development of events ‘United States (9 months)... 24.454 19,319 24,990 20,880 49,444 40,199 9,245 19 | age of 93.300 in December ‘o 85,700 during the 
a drainage system under the Uncompahgre| Since Sept. 18, 1931 Netherlands (year) ..--+.+... 34,132 25,662 48,395 33.973 oe oe —20 po 25 | frst three weeks of January. rica to Shia 
reclamation project, to one year fr and > ” j poi + ; See rear 8,726 8,149 7,369 ,638 y . rove ron and steel production sno s 
Se TEA 1 tom caiat ae tee ka Thee ee The concluding section of the re SAUSEALS [yaRe? 1028 1001 3.527 2.811 4,555 3,812 —743 16 | setback in December with little improvement 
late to certain charges upon or for the Un- port, Part IV, dealing with the rec- pene’ tree. Thonthes. .. 8.015 2,765 9.930 8815 12,945 11,580 1.365 10 |reported in January. The machinery indus- 
compahgre and Grand Valley reclamation ommendations of the Assembly in Belgium (11 months)... . 11,772 9,040 13,079 11,335 a 20.37% As 15 | try maintained the Jow operating evens oe 
*ts in the State of Colorado due and pay- 2 ? 4 > j ee Co So oe oan 1,786 1,633 7,284 7,534 ' 107 *;, | previous months. utomobile produ vas 
lehia forthe wene 1088. de line tannber tr at ne fo the an will be printed Sete ate, 2 trent ** g'411 —-g'470.-«-25'091 221522 33,502 30,992 —2.510 712] one of the few branches of industry which 
similar charges due and payable for the year in the issue of arch 1, Germahy (11 months).. .. 14,598 12,948 21,953 19,642 36,551 32,590 3,961 He | was able to report better production and SaleSgg 
1933: I Se France (10 months),...-..... 9.503 7,763 31,426 28.391 40,029 36,154 = 14,775 11%2/in December and January. Textiles and shoes 
Provided, that the deferred charges shall |receded and were discouraging; along with @ 


industries working for ex- 
|port, they complained of competition from 
j} countries with depreciated currency. 

The review of conditions in other 
countries will be printed in full tert 
in the issue of Feb. 28. 
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continued consolidation of banking and corm 4 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Safeguarding of Banking Situation 


| Through Government Aid Advised, 


Inflation Proposals Declared Unsound and 
Plans to Reduce Federal Expenses 


Outlined at S 


[Continued from Page 1. 


rangement as will take the matter out of 
diplomatic international arrangements as 
soon as possible. I don’t believe we can 
go on for two generations collecting these 
payments,” he said. \ 

He advocated reduced tariffs and pro- 
posed a careful and gradual charge. 

He emphasized the need for balancing 
the budget and “putting the financial 
house in order.” He suggested a “rapid 


funding of the floating debt” into com-| 


parative long-term obligations. 

A. D. Noyes said in part: 

“Strange as the wild speculation and 
unbridled optimism of four or five years 
ago may seem, coming as it did in the 
face of inevitable readjustment from the 
abnormal influences of the great war, as 
a matter of fact it repeated exactly what 


has happened in every similar episode of | 


the past. Every great war in history 


which has upset the world’s economic | 
structure has been followed by precisely | 


the same succession of events.” 
Discussing the Civil War and the Na- 
poleonic wars, Mr. Noyes said that these 
parallels are of “great importance because 
they show that the course of events since 
1918, and especially since 1929, does not 
present isolated phenomena, but that it 
is, in time, order and character of se- 
quence, precisely analagous to what fol- 
lowed other devastating wars. They show 
also, as we may learn from the subse- 
quent record of history, that the nations 
which suffered from those other disheart- 


ening depressions—the United States espe- | 


cially—emerged from them, and entered 


eventually on a new chapter of economic | 


progress and prosperity. 


“They show something else, if the full) 


story of these older depressions is traced, 
namely, that every one of these older de- 
pressions was brought to its end, not 
through rash experiments with the cur- 
rency, but through the eventual assertion 


of the principles of sound money and the} 


gold standard. 


Potnts to Steps 


In Reorganization 

“To point out what were the causes of 
the present difficult position will riot nec- 
essarily show how we are to emerge from 
it. 
reorganization of companies which shall 


have been brought to the necessity of re-| 
construction of capital is one exceedingly | 
One of the impressive | 
phenomena of the day has been the frank | 


useful recourse. 


conference of corporations with their 
creditors, with the purpose of lightening 
the load of liabilities by mutual consent. 
This process may call for clarifying leg- 
islation. : 


The widening. of the provisions for | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 








enate Inquiry 


reached not through increase in taxation, 
save in exceptional cases, but through re- 
{duction in governmental expenditures,” he 
| advised. “These are to be made by the 
|reorganization and simplification of .gov- 
|ernmental agencies and functions, and by 
the repeal of those statutes which give to 
| Privileged groups and classes vast appro- 
|priations from the public treasury. 
1) Waa Departments of Agriculture, of 
|Commerce and of the Interior all offer 
|invitation for curtailment of their activ- 
jities and consequent reduction of appro- 
|priations. In particular, the foreign repre- 
sentation of the Departments of Agricul- 
ture and of Commerce should be brought 
to an end and the conduct of foreign 
jrelations in their every aspect entrusted, 
,as they should always have been, solely 
to the Department of State, and their cost, 
}at various foreign capitals will quickly and 
conclusively illustrate this statement. 
“The example of some 9 cr 10 other 
nations should be followed through the 
| unification of the present Departments of 
War and Navy in a single Department of 
National Defense, with undersecretaries 
for the Army, the Navy and the Air Force. | 
“The statutes which make possible the 
Payment to veterans of huge sums ig 
compensation for injuries and _ illnesses 
{which have no relation whatever to their 
|military service, should be promptly re- 
pealed. 


Advises Against Tampering 
With Monetary Foundations 


| “There must be no tampering with the| 
foundations of our monetary system.| 
Nothing is more certain than whatever | 
may be the merely temporary and ap-| 
parently favorable results of inflation, the | 
jlarger and permanent results of such a 
policy can only be disastrous to the very | 
individuals and groups for whose assistance | 
it is now urged. 
; “By this time it should be clear to the 
| American people that their banking SySs- | 
tem is woefully inadequate. Plans to this | 
end are already under way. Their per-| 
fection and adoption should be hastened 
by all possible means. | 
“It is of the highest importance that 
steps be quickly taken to reach an under- 
| standing between the Federal Government 
and the government of the several States, | 
by which our outgrown and outworn sys-| 
tems of taxation shall be displaced for | 
modern and scientific systems of taxation. 
; “The crux of the whole situation, how- 
ever, is to be found in international un- | 
| derstanding and international cooperation. | 





| 
| 
| 








FOREIGN*EXCHANGE 


As of Feb. 27, 1933 


New York, Feb. 27.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the peak the following: 

Feb. 24. Made Public Feb. 27, 1933 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 


14.0561 
-7200 


14.0000 | 


Five States Awarded 
_ Emergency Advances 


R. F. C. Grants Aid Totalling 
In Excess of Seven Million 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| which can be made available within the 
|State at this time are inadequate to 
meet the relief needs. 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
|heretofore has made available $2,201,048 


Czechoslovakia (crown) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (refchsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 


2.9692 


Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands (florin) 

Norway (krone) .. 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (yuan) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) 

Canada (dollar) .. 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (silver pes 

Argentina (gold peso) 

Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) eee 
Uruguay (peso) ......... eeccccccnees 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver eee» 26,5000 


new sense of comfort and security to mil- 

lions of our people.” 
Discussing conditions 

the World’ War, 


which followed 
the over-extension of 


credit and the increase in values, Mr. Weir | 


pointed out: 

“While there is always some inequality 
in the distribution of income between cap- 
ital and labor, the unusual condition as 
recited above accentuated this and there 
is no question but. that during this period 
the percentage that went to capital was 
considerably in excess of a fair division. 


This had its influence on the breakdown, | 


and on the extent of the depression.” 


“We have now passed through more than | 


three years of continued liquidation of 
values, prices of commodities, earnings of 
labor and capital, and are finally where 
the value of activity in the country is so 
low as to leave us non-supporting,” Mr. 
Weir contirmed. “Practically all the people 


have suffered severely, and are worn out} 


not only in their resources but in their 
patience. 
Further Liquidation 


Viewed as Dangerous 
“I believe that further liquidation now 
along the above lines will be extremely 


dangerous and, also, that, it is unneces- | 


sary. People in all walks of life are in 
sore distress and uncertain in mind as.a 
result of the multitude of cure-all 


panaceas, proposed legislation, and chaos 
from which, so far, little that is construc- 
tive has come. More than 11,000,000 peo- 
ple are without employment and other 
millions are so partially employed as to 
not earn enough to provide a living; and 
without as yet stopping liquidation. 

“I am firmly convinced the main con- 


First and foremost are the so-called in-|cigeration now is the building of confi- 
tergovernmental war debts. These are not | gence in the fact that we have seen the 


to meet current emergency relief needs 
in various political subdivisions of the 
State of Colorado. 

The Corporation, upon application of 
the Governor of Utah, Feb. 25 made avail- 
able $569,200 to meet current emergency 
\relief needs in 28 counties for the period 
March 1 to April 30, 1933. 

In support of his application the Gov- 
ernor stated that funds now available or 
|which can be made available within the 
State at this time are inadequate to meet 
|the relief needs. 

The Corporation heretofore has made 
)available $1,998,589 to meet current emer- 
gency relief needs in various politcal sub- 
divisions of the State of Utah. 

Upon application of the Governor of 
Michigan the Corporation Feb. 25 made 
available $129,573 to meet current emer- 
gency relief needs in 25 counties of that 
State during the month of February, 1933. 

In support of his application the Gov- 
ernor stated that funds now available or 
which can be made available within the 
State at this time are inadequate to meet 


the relief needs in these political subdi- | 


visions. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
heretofore has made available -$12,247,024 
to meet current emergency relief needs 
in various political subdivisions of the 
State of Michigan. 


| publicity. 


|of lienency toward debtors, this to apply 


| to mortgages on farms, homes, or of what- | 
on loans | 


ever type may be in effect; 
whether in banks or other form, the 
debtor being given time and not forced 
|into further liquidation. Also in order to 
help restore the ability of the creditor to 
pay, that interest charges, where neces- 
sary, be reduced over a period. 

| “In the aggregate, this would be of tre- 


| mendous sentimental value in addition to} 


| practical help, and change hopelessness 
| into hope. 

| “T would not recommend that this be 
| done by legislation, because it is such 


| which might and frequently does become 
|haps later on would interfere with the 

normal extension of credit. L 
| Federal Reserve Districts, and the Presi- 


dent, either through the Federal Reserve | 
| Board or direct, could appoint an active | 


| committee for each district, entirely non- 


| political in character, which committee in | 


|turn would appoint subcommittees over 


| the district whose object it would be to| 


| establish contacts between the debtor and 
| creditor in each district. 


operated to the contrary as a result of this | 


“I suggest that creditors adopt a policy | 


an unprecedented action that legislation | 
‘established as a permanent practice per- | 


We have 12) 


| U 
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STATE BANKING 





at the Close of Business Feb. 24, 1933 


Made Public Feb. 27, 1933 


GENERAL FUND 
Receipts: ~ 


Internal revenue— 
Income tax 


Customs 
Miscellaneous receipts— 
Proceeds ‘£ Government-owned 
securities— 
Principal—foreigo obligations 
Interest—foreign obligations. 
Railroad securities 
All others 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 
Other miscellaneous .. 


262,358.42 
1,494,168.12 
2,055,704,41 


97,740,874.67 


Expenditures: 
General 
Public debt— 
Interest 
Sinking fund 
Refunds of receipts— 
Customs 
Internal revenue 
Postal deficiency . 
Panama Canal 


1,001 018.74 
1,046 986.10 
10,165,775.57 
855,494.84 


anks 

Agricultural marketin. fund(net) 

Distribution of wheat and cotton 
for relief 

Adjusted-service certificate fund 


| land 
| Civil-service retirement fund.... 
| 
| 
| 


*1,330,420.24 
2,628,324.29 


Foreign Service retirement fund 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 


| 
| SPECIAL FUNDS 
Receipts: 
Applicable to public debt retire- 
ments— 
Principal—foreign obligations 
Interest—foreign obligations. 
From franchise tax receipts 
(Federal reserve banks and 
Federal intermediate credit 


5,000.00 
1,214,779.59 
1,219,779.59 

| Expenditures: - 

Public debt retirements.... 5,000.00 
734,024.91 
= 
| Total . 739,024.91 


Excess of receipts...... 480,754.68 


| Excess of expenditures.. 


| SUMMARY QF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 
Total general fund receipts 


97,740,874.67 
Total special fund receipts 


1,219,779.59 
98.960,654.26 


185,840,321.17 
739,024.91 


. 186,579,346.08 
87,618,691 .92 


Total general fund expenditures... 
| Total special fund expenditures... 


Excess of expenditures........ 
TRUST FUNDS 

| Receipts: 

District of Crlumbia 


Government life insurance fund 
Other (see note 2) 


1,338,873.71 
5,194,418.04 
2,876,229.59 





9,409,521.34 


Expenditures: 

District of Columbia (see note 1) 

Government life insurance fund— 
WOMGY TOUBGE, GOB. os ccccccccese 933,003.47 

| Investments 4,897 044.64 

cece 3,085,100.89 


3,008,494.05 


11,923,643.05 


S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of\Receipts and Expenditures 


IndustrialActivity 
Recedes in Month ~ 


In Pacifie District 


This Month 
$21,051,685.18 
Miscellane us internal revenue 58,790,109.25 


79,841,794.43 
14,086,677.09 


Correspondin: 
Period Last 
Year 
$17,978,149.74 
30,022,674.32 


48 000,824.06 
18,501,812.17 


Corresponding 
Period Fiscal 
Year 1932 
$653,796 ,058.42 
340,408,289.86 


994,204,348.28 
243,071.757.94 


Fiscal Year 
1933 


$379,908.394.57 
515,829,787.15 


895,738,181.72 
170,089,702.20 


Conditions Similar to De- 
cember’s Are Recorded 


2,529.41 
2,191,777.12 
1,466,702.50 
2,279,493.30 


13,436.62 


65,820.736.63 


31,357,982.68 


466,104.02 
10,337,642.03 
13,612,507.16 


1,193,295.97 
17,434,710.96 
15,190,676.49 
30,134,914.75 





72,443,138.56 


168,562,557.97 
4,109,174.24 


1,289,828.75 
5,817,409.86 


24,640,303.49 
46 825,950.00 
3,062,694.25 


1,187,436 ,293.06 
1,514,750,705.64 
361,860,714.38 
418,764,000.00 
38,479,403.51 
65,244,373.13 


*12,980,226.34 


8,181,233.30 


6,727 ,694.01 


24,640,303.49 
46,825,950.00 | 
93,049,096.45 


*242,545.00 


17,925,195.27 


100,000,000.00 
20,850,000.00 


416,000.00 
7,775,000.00 





255,019,492.72 
182,576,354.16 


4,000.00 
1,166,173.92 
1,170,173.92 

4,000.00 
3,161,583.80 
3.165,583.80 


2,547,751,547.90 
1,360,315,254.84 


31,553,763.38 


15,081,240.60 
50,030,271.87 


1,363,350.00 


2,011,417.89 
20,500.00 


35,943 ,900.06 


13,110,839.31 
49,054,739.31 


21,294.27 | 
30,000.00 | 
17,694,517.13 | use Of supplemental feeds, but the growth 


1,301,229,704.39 


1,736,118,707.97 


307 ,923,514.82 | 
355,299,200.00 


11,951,826.30 | 
52,694,962.74 
105,000,000.00 
7,070,780.14 


200,000,000.00 

20,850,000.00 
215,000.00 
9,500,000.00 


2,971,139,341.91 | 
1,669 ,909,637.52 


17,745,811.40 | 


By Federal Reserve Bank 


In San Francisco 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 27.—Little 
change was noted during January in in- 
dustrial activity in the Twelfth Federal 
Reserve District, it was announced today 
by Isaac D. Newton, chairman of the 
board of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
| San Francisco, but this conforms to the 
seasonal expectation. 

The monthly review of business condi- 
tions in the district, issued today by Mr, 
| Newton, follows in full text: 


Volume is Unchanged 


Industrial activity of the Twelth District 
was about the same in January as in 
|December. This lack of change in the 
volume of production conforms with the 
seasonal expectation. Employment and 
Pay rolls decreased somewhat and trade 
| activity declined. 

Heavier than usual snow and rainfall 
during January in most parts of the Dis- 
trict improved the prospects for adequate 
irrigation water and soil moisture to meet 
| ordinary needs of agriculture in the com- 
| ing season. Unusually cold weather to- 





se eeeeeeee +» | gether with driving rainstorms damaged 


certain crops, however, principally wheat 
|in the Pacific Northwest and citrus fruits 
jin southern California. Livestock gen< 
erally were kept in good condition by the 


| of early lambs in California was hampered 
| to some extent by poor feeding conditions 
| resulting from freezing temperatures. The 


30,000.00 | volume of agricultural products marketed 


44,910,467.25 | 


44,940,467.25 





1,995,409.88 


72.443,138.56 
1,170,173.92 


73,613,312.48 


255,019,492.72 
3,165,583.80 


258,185,076.52 
184,571,764.04 


1,503,961.85 
5,000,945.38 
416,054.96 


6,920,962.19 


3,155,653.97 
1,467,238.40 
4,812,371.67 
3,083,607 .40 


12,518,871.44 


1,187,436,293.06 
50,030,271.87 


1,237,466,564.93 


2,547,751,547.90 
49,054,739.31 


2,596,806 287.21 
1,359,339,722.28 


19,202,424.32 
49,551,676.22 
32,141,166.14 


100,895,266.68 


19,101,138.59 
14,472, 
33,15, 

35,223,264.32 


101,952,878.48 


975,532.56 


27,194,655.85 | 


1.56 
4.01 


1,301,229,704.39 
17,745,811.40 


3,016,079,809.16 | 
1,697,104,293.37 | the Metropolitan Water District of South- 
eeeeeeseseeenll 


| Was smaller in January, 1933, than a year 
| earlier and prices were much lower. 
Industrial Situation 

Crude oil production, after decreasing 
| considerably in late January and the first 
few days of February, increased in the 
two weeks ended Feb. 18. New orders for 
lumber continued larger than production ~ 


1,318,975,515.79 | and output of lumber declined less than 


2,971.139.341.91 | seasonally during January. The value of 
44.940,467.25 | engineering contracts’ awarded increased 


greatly during January, reflecting princi- 
pally construction to be undertaken by 


ern California. Building permits also in- 
|creased in value because of the inclusion 


21,259,853.84 | of permits for construction on the Golden 
49,283,048.56 
4,625,613.65 


| Gate Bridge, contracts for 
;}awarded last November. 


which were 
Electric power 


75,168,516.05 | production, which affords a measure of 


jactivity in a wide variety of industries 


22,098,713.64 |in the Twelfth District, is estimated to 


14,191,552.56 | 
36,717,360.63 | 
*2,854,423.02 | 


|have changed little during January, after 
seasonal adjustment. 

Considerably more than the usual post- 
Christmas drop in department store 


70,153,203.81 | sales took place in January this year. 

5,015,312.24 | Loadings of treight on district railroads 

did not change, but intercoastal traffic 

| declined, allowance being made for sea- 
sonal factors. 

Condition in Banks yy 

Several district banks failed during the 


|Balanced Government 


Budgets Are Advised 


“To deal with the. larger influences 


|@ problem in theoretical finance but ar€| worst and that violent and forced liquida- 
which complicated the already tangled 


jone of the sternest practical character. |tion is ended. To attain this, as a be- 
situation, the approach must be inter-| Their existence and attempted payment ginning confidence in our financial in- 
national as well as national. At the mo-| have imposed, are imposing and will con-| <titutions must be established. 

ment, not only are the orderly processes | tinue to impose an unbelievable burden | 

of international finance and trade blocked | upon the taxpayers of the United States. 
by the action of frightened governments,| It would be a huge relief to the Ameri- 
adopted with the mistaken idea that they,can taxpayer and the greatest possible 
were protecting their own countries by | stimulus to American agriculture indus-| 
shutting out normal intercourse with | try and transportation, were our Govern- 


Excess of receipts or credits 
Excess of expenditures 


a a : tter of restorin *Excess of credits (deduct). 
There exists, as a matte i 8 Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
confidence, the great necessity for bal-| Note 1—Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United 


. : | States are charged against the amount t fund til the - 
| ancing our budget, and this applies tO | tnorisea Bros 49 aa penaed: Alver that ae anncnt wed agalnit” the: revenues of the Dis- 


Restoring Confidence fo be advanced 1 
In Banking Situation | Federal, State and municipal governments. | trict under trust funds. For total expenditures the items 


District of Columbia 
: general fund and under trust funds should be added. ee ee under Jast half of January and the first half 
“There is nothing that so undermines , It may be possible to carry on for a time | 


Note 2.—Since July 1, 1932 deductions from salaries credited. to the Civil Service, Foreign | Of February, the most important of which 
belief of the individual and corporation in| with a large deficit, issuing governmental Service, and Canal Zone retirement funds and the earnings from investments of such funds| were in California. These suspensions 


’ 


‘ bot because it is able to offer con- 


a. 


others, but an utterly disordered concep- 


ment quickly to arrange with the debtor 
|governments for a composition of these 


the present and future as bank failures, | -.curities to cover same, but it is under- 


and of the adjusted service certificate fund nave been classified as receipts, whereas prior to 
that date such items were used to offset expenditures for the respective tunds. 


were accompanied by a substantial in- 


tion of the underlying principles of a 
sound money standard has_ permeated 
countries which it never before had 
touched. 

“If there ever was a need for a world 
economic conference with a purpose to 
find the way out by frank and honest 
exchange of views, it is now. The United 
States, still the richest nation of the 
world, would naturally take the leader- 


debts similar in form and spirit to that 
arranged on July 9 last at Lausanne. 


| 
|Urges Adoption of 
Genuine Disarmament 
“Dhe Government of the United States 

should exert its full influence at the com- 
ing Economic Conference to stimulate, 
agriculture, commerce and transportation | 
| through international agreements to di- 

minish and, so far as possible, to remove 
| existing trade barriers set by high and} 


mAons of its own, both on the American 
tee structure and on the intergovern- 
mental debts.” 


° 
Position of Government | 
tive regulation. 


In Financing Business | “The Government of the United States 

Mr. Smith said he feels “that the Gov-/| should make it plain that when it urges 
ernment, in a measure at least, has aban- | disarmanent, it means genuine disarm- 
doned the job of governing for the job; anent, and not merely some new change 
of financing the business of the country, |in the proportion of armaments which is 
which, by and large, ought to fight its own | agreeable to professional military advisers. 
battles. | “Our Government should through our 

“J don’t think the farmers, industry, | Federal Reserve system cooperate with the 





the insurance companies, the ex-service | Bank for International Settlements, that | 


men. or individuals have any right to | joint agency to which every leading cen- 
unload their problems on the Govern-/tral banking system of the world, except | 
ment,” he said. He advocated a “washing }|our own, belongs, in its efforts to study 
out of excessive capitalizations.” and adopt such measures within their 

“The Government borrows for this pur- | power as shall put a stop to. violent fluc- 
pose and runs into debt to pay its operat- | tuations of currencies, break down restrict- 
ing costs as though Government credit |ing existing. exchange controls, and recre- 
were a bottomless well,” he said. “I tell|ate a sound, international monetary sys- | 
you it is not, and if we keep on along the | tem on a stable basis, 
present course, Government credit will} “The Senate should at once consent to 
dry up as commercial credit has dried | the ratification on behalf of our Govern- 
up. And when the Government's credit} ment of the Protocol of Accession of the 
is gone everything will be gone. | United States to the permanent Court of 

“What then. you may ask, do I con-| International Justice, which our Govern- 
(sitier the proper functions of government | ment signed én Dec. 9, 1929. 
jn the present emergency? I would bay | “We cannot close our eyes to the fact | 

that first and foremost it should virtually | that there has been a striking and world- | 
limit all future relief appropriations to| wide backward movement toward reac- 
the sums required, with those raised lo-/|tionary nationalism with its inhibitions 
cally, to furnish the necessities of life to|and complexes which is gravely threaten- 
those out of work and their dependents. |ing the whole of our present day civili- 
Public works to relieve unemployment | zation. 
amounts to taking money out of one) “The United States should take vigorous | 
pocket and putting it in the other and |jeaq to counteract these reactionary tend- 
losing a percentage of it in the process. | encies. Our people should give no hearing 
They result in structures that require|to the destructive and feactionary cry, 
higher taxes to maintain once they are|«pyy American,” but should substitute’ for 
finished. it the motto, “Sell American.” 

“Next, if it is possible, the Government «There should be legislation to free the 
should spread a feather pillow for busi-| Congress from the constant consideration 
ness to land on so that there won't be|or the mass of petty legislative details 
too many broken bones and mashed heads. | nich now consume a large amount of its 
Perhaps the proposed changes in th@|jime, in order that the Congress may be | 
bankruptcy law would serve this purpose | ..+ free for the prompt and constant con- | 
best. The States already are modifying | cigeration of the grave problems of gov- 


foreclosure laws. A ee ernment which affect all the people. A 
‘Then the Government shou very considerable portion of the work} 


discriminatory tariffs, by prohibitions and | 
| quotas, and by other forms of administra- | 


particularly the large ones which affect 


| wide areas and which tie up money from 
/the individual and corporation so that 
/neither one can do business. 


“The situation that developed in the 


| State'of Michigan within the past two 
| weeks has done untold harm, has broken 


down confidence in all sections of the 
country, and reestablished fear of wide- 
spread bank failures. 

“Therefore, I believe it is a fundamental 
and important necessity that the Gov- 
ernment, which after all is the only power 
in the country today that has sufficient 
resources, should protect the banking sit- 


uation where possible failures are of such| infation because we have ample money | WO?U 
magnitude as to break down confidence. | ang credit to carry on such a volume of! ‘5s 


This can be done through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation with Gov- 


ernment funds, and it must be done on | 
a basis of liberality in estimating the value| the eventual stabilization of international 


of securities put up as collateral, because 
where these situations are not protected 


‘the loss to the country at large through 


failure to protect them will be many times 
greater than the possible loss that could 


come to the taxpayer in keeping open for! increase the burden of taxation, and the | 


business daily necessary banking insti- 


| tutions. 
“Should the Government follow out this | 


policy, in a short time the fear of bank 


| failures would pass and the beginning of a 


permanent and secure confidence develop. 


I can not emphasize too strongly the ne- | 


cessity for this banking protection be- 
cause no improvement can possibly be 
expected, in fact, I fear we will sink 
further, without the asurance that the 
banking situation of this country has the 
Federal Government behind it in an ag- 
gressive way. . 

“Much harm has been done by the pub- 
lication of loans made to institutions by 
the Reconstruction Finace Corporation be- 
cause it has created the impression in the 
minds of many people that because a bank 


| has borrowed it is in a weakened condi- 
| tion, and the very activity which should 


develop confidence has in many cases 


Condition $ 


mining confidence. 5 
| “Balancing of the budget would permit 
|the refunding of our Federal debts, also 
| transfer the short time indebtedness into 

a long time obligation. The large saving 

in interest’ obligations of the combined 

debts as they stand today and what would 
be possible through refunding would have 
the popular support of the investor. 

“There should be no question as 
|continuance of the United States on the 
gold standard. Inflation, or the breaking 
|away from this known financial basis, 
| would immediately undermine confidence. 

There is, to my mind, no necessity for 


| business as it may be possible to develop. 
|I feel the permanent influence of this 
would be harmful not only to us, but to 


' values. 

| “T am opposed to any extensive use of 
| Government funds for large building pro- 
grams, either of liquidating or nonliqui- 
jdating character. These projects would 


‘majority of them would be of doubtful 
value. 


| Adequate Protection 


|By Tariffs Advocated 

“We must have adequate tariff protec- 
tion against the deflated currencies of 
competing nations. We have back of us 


a history of many years of protective tariff | 


under which we have developed standards 
of wages and living, and wealth and pros- 
perity, that speaks for itself. We cer- 
tainly can not afford to speculate by try- 
ing out-new tariff theories, particularly in 
a time of such serious depression. 
“Unquestionably a readjustment of debts 
owing us by foreign countries is an im- 
portant matter for consideration not from 
a political angle but as to its effect and 
influence on our present situation and on 
our future.” 


Ee 


As Issued by Federal Reserve System 


THe Federal Reserve Board's condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on Feb. 21, made 


| public Feb. 27, shows decreases for the 


week of $314,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments, $265,000,000 in net demand deposits, 


| $109,000,000 in time deposits and $42,000,- 


! banks, and increased $12,000,000 in the} 


Boston district. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities declined $66,000,000 in thé New 
York district, $20,000,000 in the Cleveland 
district and $91,000,000 at all reporting 
banks, and increased $9,000,000 in the 


to the business of governing. This would 
call first for balancing the Federal budget, 
principally by reducing expenditures, par- 
ticularly veteran costs. Any additional 
revenue required should be raised through 


a sales tax—a tax so imposed that it| 


would make every person who spends a 
dime, tax conscious. 

“Next in importance I would rank ad- 
justment of international debts, This 
should go hand-in-hand with the follow- 
ing: Removal of international trade bar- 
riers. Stabilization of debased currencies. 
Reduction of armaments. 

“JT want to say a word about the so- 
called ‘buy American’ movement. It is as 
fallacious as the theory upon which the 
Farm Board was based—as fallacious as 
any scheme must be that has for its pur- 
pose national self-containment.” 

Dr. Butler. wrote the Committee that 
he considered it imperative that public 
budgets, whether Federal, State, county 
or local, be immediately balanced and that 
the habit of public borrowing to meet 
current costs of government be brought to 
an end. 

“This balancing of budgets should be 


which Congress now undertakes to do} 
jitself, can be done better and more satis- 


Richmond district. 





|factorily by administrative action taken | 
under authority of a general statute. 

“It must not be overlooked that the 
| public mind is greatly concerned at the 
concentration of the control, in a few 
hands, of widely distributed wealth through 
| prevailing forms of corporate organization 
|}and management. This is a highly dan- 
gerous development of recent years. A cor- | 
| poration exists by authority of law and 
| there is no reason why those huge aggre- 
| gations of capital of the sort referred to, 
should not be as closely supervised by 
government, either Federal or State, as 
are life insurance companies and banks. 

“The close interdependence of economic 
and political movements and problems is 
once more iliustrated by the prevailing 
unemployment. There should be quickly 
formulated and put in effect, perhaps best 
by some cooperation between the Federal 
Government and the governments of the 
States, a scientific system of contributory 
insurance against the risks of unemploy- 
ment and depending old age. No single 
act woul do more than this to bring a 





| ances with 


000 in Government deposits, and increases 
of $3,000,000 in borrowings from Federal 
reserve banks, $20,000,000 in reserve bal- 
Federal reserve banks and 
$33,000,000 in vault cash. 


Loans on securities declined $7,000,000, 
| in the Boston district and $6,000,000 at all! 


reporting banks, and increased $6,000,000 
in the New York district. “All other” loans 
declined $206,000,000 in the New York dis- 


Holdings of other 
securities declined $5,000,000. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
banks from Federal reserve banks aggre- 
gated $130,000,000 on Feb. 21, the prin- 
cipal changes for the week being an in- 
crease of $14,000,000 at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago and of $6,000,000 
at Philadelphia. 

A summary of the principal assets and 


New Measures Introduced in Congress 
And Changes in Status of Legislation. 


[Continued f 


to the | zation for acquisition of land in vicinity of, 


Camp Bullis, Tex. 
S. Feb. 25. 
| H. R. 13042. 


Passed H. Feb. 20. Passed | 


To authorize transfer of land 
from War Dept. to Hawaii. Passed H. Feb. 27. 
| §&. 5233. For protection of-national military 
parks, national parks, battlefield sites, national 
ments. Passed S. Feb. 9. Passed H. 
27. 

. 1752. Reiating to camp sites for Natl 
Guard in 8S. D. Passed S. April 11. Passed H. 
Feb. 27. 


| Bills introduced: 


S. 5692. Robinson of Ind. For donation of 
certain Army equipment to posts of the Ameri- 
can Legion; Military Affairs. 
| H. R. 14777. James. To amend Revised 
| Statutes relating to relative rank between 
| officers of Navy and Army; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 14779. Maas. To provide that pilots 
,employed by cos. carrying mail by aircraft 
shall be organized as aviation reserve; Mili- 
| tary Affairs. 

| 


| Parks 
| Changes in status: | 
| §. 5469. To create Morristown Natl. Histori- | 
|ca} Parks in N. J. Passed S. Feb. 10. Passed | 
| H. Feb. 27. | 
| Prohibition 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 14763. Celler Authorizing conventions 
in States for consideration of proposed | 
amendment to Constitution repealing Eight- | 
eenth Amendment; Judiciary. 

Public Buildings and Grounds 
Changes in status: 

8. 5362. Authorizing Secy. of Treas. to pay 
certain sub-contractors for material and labor | 
furnished in construction of post office at | 
| Las Vegas, Nev. Passed S. Feb. 25. | 

H. R. 10749. To authorize acceptance of pro- | 
posed donation of property in Maxwell, Nebr., | 
for Fedl. building purposes. Passed H. Feb. | 
7. Passed S. Feb. 25. 

H. R. 14321. To authorize Secy. of Treas. 
to acquire new site in Huntsville, Ala., and 
to construct Fed! building thereon. Passed | 
H. Feb. 20. Passed S. Feb. 25 | 

H. R. 14489. Relating to construction of 
Fedl. building at Mangum. Okla. Passed H. 
Feb. 20. 

S. 5660. 
certain Govt. property 
Passed S. Feb. 25. 

Public Lands 


Changes in status: 

S. 5693. Giving name Lake Oddie to body 
of water resulting from construction of 
Hoover Dam. Reptd. to S. Feb. 25. 

S. 2654. To allow credit in connection with 
homestead entries to widows who served» in 
certain Indian wars. Passed S. April 25. Passed 
H, Feb. 27. 


in St. Louis, Mo. 


Railroads 
Changes in status. 
H. R. 7432. To authorize I. C. C. to delegate 
certain of its powers. Passed H. Feb. 
Passed S. Feb. 25. 


Rivers and Harbors 


Changes in status: 

S. 4008. Amending law relating to approval 
of regulations for preventing collisions on cer- 
tain harbors, rivers and inland waters. Passed 

|S. April 11, Passed H. Feb. 27 
Shipping 
Changes in status: 

S. 5651. Relating to construction and in- 
spection of boilers, unfired pressure vessels, 
and appurtenances thereof. Reptd. to S 
Feb. 25. 


| ‘Tariff Act of 1930; Finance. 


| construction Finance Corporation, were 


| principal on equipment trust notes, and 


Passed S. Feb, 25. | 
Authorizing Secy. of Treas. to sell | 


20. | 


crease in demand for currency, especially 
during the week ended Jan. 25, when 
banks found it necessary to increase their 
use of reserve bank credit considerably. 
In the following three weeks local banks 
recalled fairly large amounts of balances 
previously kept on deposit in New York, 
This inflow of funds enabled banks not 
only to meet additional withdrawals of 
Tariff ;currency and to reduce their borrowings 
as Sachasil aan tian eee of | from the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, but also permitted them to 
(build up their reserve deposits to the 
highest level in more than a year, thus 
| further increasing their liquidity. 


rom Page 4.] 





Bills introduced: 
S. 5691. Austin. 


Taxation 
Bills introduced: 

S. 5690. Thomas of Okla. For further ex- 
tension of time for payment of certain in- 
come-tax deficiencies; Finance. 

Territories and Possessions 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 7521. To provide new Code of Civil 
Procedure for Canal Zone and to repeal ex- 
isting Code of Civil Procedure. Passed H. Apr. 
18. Passed S. Feb. 10. Approved Feb. 27. | 

H. R. 7522. oT provide new civil code for} 
Canal Zone and to repeal existing civil code. 
Passed H. Apr. 13. Passed S. Feb. 10. Ap- 
proved Feb. 27. 


Operations of Gas Company 
In Columbia Group Outlined 


(Continued from Page 5.] 


the Charleston Company was surrendered. 

Q. In addition to franchises, rights of way 
and other intangible items, what did these 
| purchases include? 

A. 144 producing gas wells, 18,876 acres of 
operated leaseholds, 1,061,645 acres of une 
operated gas leaseholds, 562 miles of pipe line; 
telephone lines, drilling equipment, tools, 
meters, and other equipment necessary in the 
production, transmission and distribution of 
natural gas. 


Reeonstruction Advances 
Approved for Two Roads 


Loans of $3,000,000 to the receivers of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway, and 
$1,076,594 to the receivers of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railroad, from the Re- 


+ + + 


Q. From 1909 to 1915 did the United Fuel Gas 
Company drill additional wells, acquire addi- 
tional gas acreage, construct pipe lines and 
compressor stations? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At Dec. 31, 1915, at what sum on its 
ledger did it carry its investment in gas 
properties? 

A. The gas investment amounted to §15,= 
955,904.87. 

Q. And the oil investment? A. $641,074.92, 

Q. Making a total for both types of investe 
ment of how much? A, $16,596,979.79. 

Q. That is the way the investment stood at 
the end of 1915? A. Yes, sir. 


Further @xcerpts from transcript of 
testimony will be printed in the issue 
of March 1. 


approved by the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission Feb. 27. (Finance Docket No. 
9778 and 9832.) 

The loans are to pay taxes, interést and 


unpaid vouchers, and are to be secured by 
the pledge of receivers’ certificates. 


House Group Favors 
Bail Bond Inquiry 


|Alleged Avoidance of Forfei- 


: KEEPING 
tures Would Be Investigated 


THE 
STOCKHOLDERS 


AND THE 
PUBLIC 
INFORMED 


INFORMATION 


regularly available 


An investigation of bail-bond forfeitures 
in Federal courts, to determine how ex- 
| tensive is the alleged practice of bonding 
| companies of avoiding forfeitures by hav- 
ing persons other than the accused appear, 
plead guilty, and pay small fines, would 
be provided under a resolution (H. Res. 
400) on which the House Committee on 
the Judiciary ordered a favorable report 
Feb. 27. The Committee would make the 
investigation. | 

Representative McKeown (Dem.), of 
Ada, Okla., sponsor of the resolution, ex- 


North American 
stockholders have 


plained that it is based on reports of the 
Commissioner of Insurance of New York 
State that this practice has been found 
to exist in his State. 
it is hoped that what information is avail- 
able can be gathered for consideration of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House at| 
the next session. | 
No evidence has been submitted of such 


Mr. McKeown said | 


trict, $14,000,006 in the Cleveland district 
and $212,000,000 at all reporting member 


liabilities of weekly reporting member 
banks for the week ended Feb. 21, 1933 (in 
+millions of dollars), follows in full text: 


Mya. Phila Rich. Atla. 
7,775 1,074 561 497 


Na 
Loans and investments—total... 


Total 
18,257 


Boston 
1,168 


669 


Cleve. 
1,843 


576 311 
291 
285 
498 


Loans—total 3,848 1,039 295 
106 


186 


474 
565 
804 


254 
415 
499 
308 
191 
117 
15 
752 
396 
6 
157 
155 


eee 


1,865 
1,983 
3,927 


On securities .... 
All other 
Investments 


110 
185 
-total 266 
490 
314 
104 
33 


239 
259 
77 
14 
642 
290 
13 
87 
168 
13 


2,609 
1,318 
830 
59 
5,818 
1,223 
61 
124 
1,234 
12 


U. S. Government securities... 
Other securities 
Reserve with F. R. Bank... 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits..... 
Time deposits 
Government deposits .... 
Due from banks 
Due to banks............+ ee 
Borrowings from F. R. Bank.... 


H. Feb. 27. 
ee 


Chicago St.L. Minn. Kans.C. Dallas San F. 
504 289 494 


practices in States other than New York, 
he said, but the Committee would like to 
know if the practice is used elsewhere in 
evading forfeiture of bond. 

The resolution follows in full text: 


Resolved, that the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary is authorized and directed, as a whole or 
by subcommittee, to investigate the subjects 
of bail-bond forfeitures in the Federal courts 
and the disposition of the cases in which such 
bonds are given. Such Committee shall re- 
port its findings to the House, together with 
such recommendation for legislation as it 
deems advisable. 

Section 2. For the purpose of this resolu- 
tion the Committee is authorized to hold such 
hearings, to require by subpoena the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production of 
such books, papers, and documents, to take 
such testimony, to have such printing and 
binding done, and to make such expenditure 
(as it deems necessary. 


S. 4491. To regulate intercoastal shipping 
via Panama Canal. Passed S. June 1. ‘Passed 


2,004 359 


1,689 
1,319 938 
567 
752 
685 
368 
317 
373 
82 
1,279 
837 
10 
211 
316 
19 


261 
106 


155 
243 


167 216 
52 
115 


232 
706 
751 


421 


67 
149 
143 


long enjoyed close 
contact with their Company through 
the President’s Letter and Con- 
solidatéd Income Statement and 
Balance Sheet each quarter. 
Reliable information at regular 
intervals benefits the investor. 
Our mailing list is not restricted 
to stockholders. Anyone may have 
his name placed upon it by request- 
ing “Reports to Stockholders’’. Own- 
ers of stock standing in other 
names should ask to be added to 
the list immediately. 


The North American 
Company ~ 
60 Broadway - New York 
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| Building up Farm Community 


on Efficiency Basis . . . + » 


Rural Zoning Described as Policy for Devel- 
oping Local Markets and Industries and Dis- 
couraging Settlement in Isolated Areas 


By ROBERT S. GOODMAN 


Member, Conservation Commission, State of Wisconsin 


THE FARMER land is only one cog in 
his complicated agricultural machine. 
The land that constitutes his farm is 

the base element in its potential productivity. 

Land is soil of varying physical and chemi- 
cal composition. It is also topography and 
drainage. It is the wind that blows over it, 
the rain that falls upon it during the grow- 
ing season, and the sun’s energy that strikes 
it during the long Summer days. 

“Land”, therefore, determines the possible 
use of machinery, possible methods of inocu- 
lation and fertilization, the need of artificial 
drainage, the character of cultivation, sow- 
ing and reaping, the advantageous rotation 
of crops and the possibilities of animal hus- 

* bandry. The farm woodlot presents prob- 
lems in forestry. All of this is farm land 
management. 

Farm management involves today a widely 
varied technique. It calls for trained head- 
work and varied capital expenditures, as in- 
sistently as it once called for muscular exer- 
tion. The farmer must be a chemist, biolo- 
gist, agronomist, horticulturist, pathologist, 
dietitian. He must be a mechanic, statis- 
tician and an accountant. He must be a 
purchasing agent and a salesman. And all 
this not alone by book, but in actual daily 
practice. 

i o@ 


His capital requirements have become 
more imperative in order for him to meet 
competitive conditions. He no longer carries 
on the older domestic industries of soap 
making, meat curing, spinning, weaving, or 
even the making of clothes. On the other 
hand, the development of agricultural prac- 
tice has substituted power machinery “for 
hand labor and animal labor. 

Capital must supply a wide range of spe- 
cialized building and equipment, from the 
cream separator to the latest corn harveter, 
and from the silo to ventilated, chopped hay 
storage. The farmer, therefore, must also 
master the problems of farm finance. 

Land use planning is management of the 
whole region in which his farm is a single 
unit and calls for the same variety of re- 
search and application of research as does 
individual farm management. If the farm 
be called a kingdom, farm management is its 
domestic administration, and land use plan- 
ning its foreign relations. 

The farmer must look outside his line 
fences to his relation with his neighbors and 
theirs to him. His products are partly con- 
sumed at home, but largely he exports them 
and imports other needful things that he 
does not produce. 

The farmer is a citizen of the community 
in which he lives. He needs the things that 
community can supply—a good road that 
leads to the highway that leads to his mar- 
ket; and this market is dependent on rail- 
roads and waterways. 

From what the consuming market pays for 
his products is deducted the cost of hauling 
and shipping; and to what he pays for what 
he buys in the local market is added the cost 
of shipping and hauling to his farm. As 
the distance between individual farms and 
local markets increases, the farm income 
diminishes. 

+ + 

The farm is economically an industrial en- 
terprise. Socially it is a home. This farm 
home is dependent upon its immediate neigh- 
bors for those things which make it a proper 
place for family life. 


Each farm and its neighboring farms are 
dependent upon each other tor graded 
schools and high schools, for churches and 
pastors, for social contacts and the conven- 
iences of the local community center, its 
Street, its doctor and its weekly newspaper. 
The farmer and his neighbors constitute the 
town meetings and afford the exercise of 
citizenship. 

With too few and too far distant neigh- 
bors, the cost of these social necessities be- 
comes gradually prohibitive, and the farm 
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Value af area Test 
in Detection of 
Tuberculosis 


By 

=e Dr. Frank J. Jirka, 

Director of Public Health, 
State of Illinois 


Oe OF THE NEWER and most signifi- 
cant procedures that has practically 

escaped public attention is the skin test 
which relates to tuberculosis. 

Properly utilized the tuberculin test can be 
made into a factor no less powerful and im- 
portant in the campaign against tuberculosis 
than the steam engine was in respect to 
naval warfare. It would make possible the 
use of control methods at exactly the time 
and place where the most good can be ac- 
complished. 

The tuberculin test will show whether a 
person has been infected with tuberculosis. 
When given to children, the test indicates 
that a source of infection is not far away. 


Thus the proper use of the test will make 
possible the treatment of infected patients 
long before definite symptoms appear. It will 
also make possible the location of sources of 
infection which would otherwise remain un- 
suspected. 


A positive skin test does not necessarily 
mean that a person has active tuberculosis. 
A negative test, however, definitely rules out 
the disease. This makes possible the separa- 
tion of people into two general groups so 
that all control efforts may be concentrated 
on those where infection prevails. 


Once a positive skin test is found the next 
step is an X-ray picture. This will show 
whether the disease is active. Upon the 
X-ray findings depends the matter of treat- 
ment. 

The skin test is a simple and practically 
painless process. A bit of the test material 
is injected between the layers of the skin. 

This causes a discoloration of the skin 
around the point of injection if the person 
is infected. An experienced physician can 
do the test rapidly. 


family is reduced to submarginal social life. 

The taxes levied on the farm are an im- 
portant deduction from its meager net in- 
come. A 4 per cent property tax was the 
equivalent of 30 per cent of the average net 
income in 1930 for the average farms in the 
most prosperous portions of the State. 
Nevertheless, in these’ well ‘settled areas, in 
ordinary years, if these taxes are efficiently 
expended, the farmer is the gainer. 

+ + 


The local governments which levy these 
taxes are protecting his property, safeguard- 
ing his family, building and maintaining his 
roads and-educating his children, all at a 
lower cost than he could perform these nec- 
essary services individually. But as the 
miles of road per farm increase, as the num- 
ber of children per school decreases, as dis- 
tances become greater and the number of 
occupied farms decreases, the expenditure of 
local taxes becomes less efficient, and the 
property tax on the farm does actually ab- 
sorb its entire annual income. 

It is because of the inefficiency arising 
from greater distances, smaller population, 
and relatively KMigher taxes, with relatively 
poorer service, that the need for rural zoning 
arises. Rural zoning is the effort to build 
up well settled rural communities to sup- 
port local industries and develop local mar- 
kets on the one hand, and on the other, to 
discourage new settlement and, if possible, 
to remove existing settlement, in regions re- 
mote from local markets, existing roads and 
schools. 

Such regions are in nearly every county 
of the State. In these regions the process 
of natural separation of agricultural com- 
munities and forest areas has been slowly 
delevoping. 

The general impression is that these forest 
areas are almost wholly confined to the 
northern counties. This is not the case. 
There is more actual forested land in the 
southern than in the northern half of Wis- 
consin. 

Integsive farming and the improvement in 
agricultural methods are bringing about a 
continual shift from poorer lands and lands 
more distant from market to the better and 
more accessible lands. On good land near 
the larger local industrial centers, the de- 
velopment of crop land, pasture and woodlot 
is substantially complete; but on poor land 
remote from local industries, we find not 
unly farm abendonment. but the abandon- 
ment through tax delinquency of lands held 
for prospective farm use. 

+ + 


Some of these lands are now entered under 
the forest crop law and are being devoted 
to the growing of timber, but much of these 
areas is entirely idle. The protection of such 
areas from recurring forest fires which de- 
stroy natural reforestation and the conserva- 
tion of natural wild life will bring them into 
desirable recreational use. 


Rural land zoning also implies modifica- 
tions in the structure and the services of lo- 
cal government, as applied to these wild 
lands, with resultant savings in the cost of 
local government through consolidation of 
school districts and towns, and centraliza- 
tion of functions into centralized units. Still 
throughout these submarginal areas, there 
are here and there isolated homesteads and 
still occasional further misguided settlement. 


Functions performed by local governments 
disclose the disadvantage of the greater dis- 
tances involved in sparse settlement, greater 
distance between farms, greater distance 
from the farmstead to local market, to the 
rural school, to the church, to the doctor, 
more miles of road per farmstead served, 
more transportation expense for the citizen, 
more travel for every local official. 


Our system of marketing farm products 
and these products themselves have changed. 
Our social relations have grown more intri- 
cate. The activities of local governments 
have similarly increased in scope and com- 
plexity. 

All these changes require more intercom- 
munication, more travel. So that in spite 
of the auto’s speed on good roads, we con- 
sume as much time in our more frequent 
trips than did our fathers in their less fre- 
quent journeys on foot or by horse. 


In our modern life, time itself is more of 
@ problem to us than it was formerly to the 
generation that passed with the passing of 
the horse and buggy. 


The disadvantages of distance arising from 
sparse settlement and the efforts to remedy 
this situation by rural zoning is not, how- 
ever, purely a local issue. Centralization of 
functions and consolidation of local units 
are not problems that affect only the 
poorer communities. This might be the case 
if all the counties and all the towns in the 
State, including these poorer counties and 
towns, were administered on a strictly self- 
sustaining basis; but this cannot be. 


In the larger economy of the State as a 
whole, highways are not only local but are 
also a general need, and the education of 
the coming generation is as much the con- 
cern of the urban centers as of the rural 
school district. The preservation of law and 
order and of the public health is the con- 
cern of all the people of the State. 

+ + 


Therefore, in the distribution of the gen- 
eral taxes and gasoline taxes, no effort is 
made to return the revenues to the local 
communities from which they are derived. 
Partially this is accomplished, but more gen- 
erally these revenues go to the State and 
from the State and highway department 
back to the local units according to their 
needs. 


The effect of this system of State aid 
makes the expenditures in each separate 
unit of State government a matter of con- 
cern to every other unit. 


The amount of State aid distributed to 
local units of government has direct rela- 
tion to the local property tax. If the local 
government functions are to be maintained 
in the manner to which we have grown ac- 
customed in recent years, any reduction of 
these aids places a heavier tax burden on 
property, which the record of tax delingency 
throughout the State indicates that prop- 
erty is unable to bear. 

The local units of State government, how- 
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Topical Survey of the State Governments 


RIGID SUPERVISION IN IOWA 
OF DRINKING WATER | 


Prevention of Stream Pollution among Engineering Ac- 
tivities of State Public Health Service 


Topic 1---Public Health 


This is the sixty-eighth of a series of articles describing the public health 


activities of State governments. 


By DR. D. C. STEELSMITH 


Commissioner, Department of Health, State of lowa 


In the following article, Dr. Steelsmith continues his discussion of the ac- 
tivities of the Iowa Department of Health, begun in the issue of Feb. 27. 


HE BUREAU of Public Health Engi- 
T neering of the State Department of 
Health of Iowa is organized along 
standard lines comparable to similar bu- 
reaus in other State health departments. 
The policy followed in all activities of 
the Bureau is one of service to local gov- 
ernmental units in keeping with the 
general policy of the Department. Thus 
results are procured by education and 
cooperation with local officials rather 
than by invoking police powers implied 
in the enabling acts. 

Perhaps the most important function 
of the Bureau has been the intensive 
drive to improve public water supplies of 
which there are 550 in Iowa. This in- 
tensive work was inaugurated in 1929 
and the results have been gratifying. 

Only such supplies as meet the rigid 
requirements set by the Department are 
approved. Such municipalities are au- 
thorized to erect roadside signs indicat- 
ing that the water supply has been ap- 
proved by the Department. 

+ + 

Stream pollution studies constitute 
another major project. While perhaps 
not as.important from a standpoint of 
public health as’is water supply, this 
matter has evoked widespread interest. 

Complete detailed surveys of the major 
inland streams of the State have been 
made. Orders have been issued requir- 
ing correction of some conditions of 
gross pollution. ; 

Additional activities of the Bureau in- 
clude the examination and approval of 
reports, plans, specifications for public 
water supplies, sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal plants, garbage disposal plants and 
swimming pools, the supervision of op- 
eration and maintenance of such public 
utilities; investigations of tourist camps 
and Summer camps; and investigations 
of major nuisances. 

Cooperative advice and assistance is 
tendered other State Departments as 
follows: 

(a) Fish and Game Department.— 
River and lake studies as to the effect 
on fish life, of sewage, industrial wastes, 
algae, etc. 

(b) Board of Conservation.—Routine 
inspection of water supply and sanitary 
facilities of State parks. 


(c) Board of Control.—Advice and as- 
sistance on water supplies and sewerage 
at State institutions. 


(d) Department of Agriculture —In- 
vestigation of rendering plants. 

The Bureau also is charged with the 
general administration of the State 
housing law and the State plumbing 
code. Under a cooperative agreement 
with the United States Public Health 
Service the Bureau certifies water used 
by interstate common carriers. 

Siyce the work of the Bureau is largely 
educational, bulletins, standard plans, 
leaflets, etc., on various phases of rural 
Sanitation and water supply are pre- 
pared and distributed. 

The Bureau of Maternity and Child 
Hygiene has a definitely outlined pro- 
gram which is planned to meet the basic 
objectives of child health work. 

All activities formerly carried out by 
the Division of Public Health Nursing, 
the lecturer to girls, the maternal and 
infant hygiene division of the Univer- 
sity—except dental hygiene—as well as 
the investigation of tuberculosis have 
been correlated and coordinated under it. 

+ + 


The entire plan of the Bureau is for 
educational work. The plan and policies 
have been approved by the Council of 
the Iowa State Medical Society. Active 
work among lay groups was not begun 
until the approval of that council had 
been obtained. 

The Bureau provides: Authentic infor- 
mation and instruction for expectant 
and prospective mothers through publi- 
cations, prenatal letters, and group in- 
struction, including mothers’ classes. 

Authentic information and instruction 
on the subjects of maternity care and 
child health and protection by means of 
public lectures, radio programs, confer- 
ences, exhibits and films, press items and 
other published material. 

Guidance, direction and even super- 
vision in planning and outlying health 
programs. 

Parent education through contacts 
with individual parents by means of 
“Summer Round-up” and_ preschool 
projects. 

Training for professional leaders in 
parent education. 

Statistical studies and analyses. 


In the next of this series of articles 


Silver nitrate ampules to medical 
practitioners and hospitals (free). 

The Bureau assists, in conjunction 
with a local medical society, official and 
unofficial organizations in establishing 
permanent maternal, infant and child 
hygiene programs, especially regular 
consultation services for underprivileged 
mothers and children; 

Assists with the- organization of ma- 
ternal and child health conferences con- 
ducted by local physicians; 

Encourages the individual medical 
practitioner to give adequate prenatal 
care to all of his patients who apply 
for it; 

Stresses the importance of the regu- 
lar health examination and the early 
correction of defects as recommended by 
the physician and dentist of the pa- 
tient’s choice; 

Encourages birth registration; 

Encourages diphtheria and smallpox 
prevention programs; 

Emphasizes the simple fundamental 
principles of hygiene; 

Indicates the importance of medical 
care and supervision at all times and 
special care whenever necessary; 

Serves as the official clearing house on 
all questions pertaining to maternal and 
child hygiene. 

The Division of Public Health Nursing 
is a part of the Bureau of Maternity and 
Child Hygiene and provides for: 

Promotion of local public health nurs- 
ing services; 

Placement of qualified public health 
nurses; 

Consultation service for public health 
nurses and employment boards on sub- 
jects pertinent to their particular type 
of services; 

Publication of monthly news bulletin 
for public health nurses; 

Guidance, direction and supervision of 
official and nonofficial organizations in 
order to correlate their health work with 
the official State program; 

Assistance to public health nurses in 
planning maternal and child hygiene 
programs including the organization and 
conduct of mothers’ classes. 

+ + 


The cost of maintaining a Bureau of 
Maternity and Child Hygiene in the or- 
ganization of the Iowa State Depart- 
ment is six-tenths of 1 per cent per 
capita per annum. 

The Legislature, being cognizant of 
violations pertaining to professional 
practice, created a position of Health 
Department Inspector, whose duty is to 
investigate all violations of the Profes- 
sional Practice Acts, Title VIII of the 
Iowa Code, and report the same to the 
Department of Health. 


The law enforcement inspector in the 
last two years made 284 investigations of 
law violations, attempted law violations 
and suspected violations pertaining to 
the Practice Act. These consisted of un- 
professional conduct, practicing one or 
other of the professions without a li- 
cense, using untruthful advertising, cor- 
porations and companies practicing one 
of the professions, offenses involving tur- 
pitude, etc., etc. 

It has been the policy of this division 
to investigate quietly complaints and in- 
formation filed, and if upon said inves- 
tigation a wanton violation has oc- 
curred, the investigator then proceeds 
to gather all information available; and 
occasionally to expedite procedure, the 
investigator personally files information 
against the violator. 

In many instances violators discon- 
tinue their practice if quietly notified of 
such violation. 

Types of violations of the Professional 
Practice Acts range from the masseuse 
treating ill people to the proletariat 
practicing surgery om mankind. 


In one instance the past year an agent 
of a company living in another State 
was investigated, prosecuted for his vio- 
lation, and $4,500 in cash and notes were 
returned to the patients in Iowa who had 
been duped by said agent. 


In another instdnce a cancer cure 
hospital was enjoined from practicing 
medicine, and the people of the State of 
Iowa, as well as many living in, the ad- 
joining States, were saved a_ great 
amount of money that would have been 
spent in patronizing this fake cancer 
cure institution. 

A total of 18 injunctions have been 
secured and 20 injunction cases are still 
pending. Probably 95 per cent of all 
persecutions initiated have been suc- 
cessfully terminated. 


on the public health activities of the 


various States, to appear in the issue of March 1, Dr. A. J. Chesley, Secretary 
and Executive Officer, Department of Health, State of Minnesota, will tell of 
the work of the Minnesota State Board of Health. 


ever, are facing inevitable reductions in these 
State aids. 

There will be opposition to the decreasing 
State aids. There will be equally strong op- 
position to additional sales taxes. 

This situation places squarely before the 
Legislature the need of limiting and condi- 
tioning these aids so that some standard 
of efficiency in their local expenditure may 
be enforced. There should be at least an 
approach to maximum limits in the cost per 
pupil in rural-schools, and a minimum of lo- 
cal road aid per farmstead served. 

There should be an approach to the deter- 
mination of optimum valuation, population 
density, and area for townships, and a re- 
form in the antiquated system of school dis- 
tricts and an attempt to promote govern- 
ment efficienecy by the centralization of lo- 


cal functions in the county, and even the en- 
couragement of the consolidation of under- 
populated counties, 

If in each local community we persist in 
demanding all that we have had in the past, 
all of us will suffer. The surest way for each 
community to procure its future equitable 
share of State aid is for it to put its own 
local administration on an efficient basis. 
Only then does it have a valid claim on its 
share of the general tax revenues of. the 
State, 

The farmer’s interest in rural zoning, as it 
relates to the separation of wild land regions 
in every county where these regions occur, 
has still another aspect than that of public 
finance here presented. In the zoning of 
these wild land regions, the prohibition of 
new settlement and the removal of existing 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 


President of the United States 1801-1805 


“To inform the minds of the people and to follow 
their will is the chief duty of those placed at their 
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Extent of Indian Population 
under American Flag . + «+ + 


Of 317,234 Enumerated and Estimated, Navajo 
Tribe Leads Numerically and Oklahoma Con- 
tains Largest Number in Any State 


By CHARLES J. RHOADS 


United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs 


N INDIAN, as defined by the Indian Serv- 
ice, includes any person of Indian blood 
who through wardship, treaty, or inherit- 

ance has acquired certain rights. The Cen- 
sus Bureau defines an Indian as a person 
having Indian blood to such a degree as to 
be recognized in his community as an 
Indiar. 

Furthermore, the population enumerated 
at the Federal agencies is not necessarily 
domiciled on or near the reservations. It is 
the population on the agency rolls and in- 
cludes both reservation and nonreservation 
Indians. Thus, an Indian may be carried 
on the rolls because of tribal or inheritance 
rights, etc., and may reside anywhere in the 
United States or in a foreign country. 

+ + 


Reports of births and deaths among ab- 
sentees are often not received. In many in- 
stances certification is made to the State 
registrars of vital statistics and thus to the 
Census Bureau, but not to the Indian Service. 

In a considerable number of cases the ad- 
dresses of the nonreservation Indians are 
unknown. For the above reasons the sta- 
tistics of Indian population as shown in the 
decennial reports of the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus do not agree with the statistics of the 
Indian Service. 

Since funds were not available to secure 
the services of temporary employes for cod- 
ing and tabulating the 1932 census rolls, the 
April 1, 1932, Indian population was tabu- 
lated in the field by the various agencies. In 
order to check the tabulation made from the 
census rolls three additional tabulations were 
required, showing all changes made on cen- 
sus rolls since 1930, when the rolls were 
coded and tabulated. 

One tabulation shows the changes by exact 
cause under the two headings, “Additions” 
and “Deductions.” Under “Additions” were 
shown separately the births for the past two 
years, unreported births for previous years, 
enrollment by departmental authority, etc., 
while under “Deductions” were grouped sep- 
arately deaths for the past two years, un- 
reported deaths for previous years, dropped 
by departmental authority because of wrong- 
ful enrollment,! duplications, etc. 

The second tabulation reports. these same 
changes by residence of Indians, and the 
third tabulation shows all Indians on both 
the 1930 and 1932 census rolls who have 
changed their residence—the residence in 
1930 reported under “Deductions” and the 
residence in 1932 under “Additions.” 

The additions and deductions on the sec- 
ond and third tabulations were added to and 
subtracted from the 1930 population, and the 
results equal the tabulations from the 1932 
census rolls. This gives not only a check 
on the tabulations but an analysis of all 
changes at each jurisdiction. 


+ + 

The total estimated and enumerated num- 
ber of Indians thus reported in 1932 was 
317,234. This number consists of 228,381 In- 
dians actually enumerated and 88,853 In- 
dians taken from earlier or special censuses 
and estimates based on records. For con- 
venience the latter number: will be consid- 
ered hereafter as an estimate. 

The Bureau of the Census reported 172,643 
Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes in 1930, 
and this number has been substituted for 
our previous estimated population of the Five 
Civilized Tribes. 

The aggregate estimated and enumerated 
number of Indians reported by Federal 
agencies on April 1, ‘1932, represents an in- 
crease over the corresponding figure for the 
previous year of 2,691, or 0.9 per cent. 

Of the 228,381 Indians enumerated, 116,- 
265 were males, 112,106 females, and for 10 
the sex was not reported. 

It is significant when the Indians enum- 
erated are considered that 194,391, or 85.1 
per cent, resided at the Federal jurisdiction 
where enrolled, while only 4,749, or 2.1 per 
cent, resided at another jurisdiction, and 
29,241, or 12.8 per cent, resided elsewhere— 
that is, outside of any Federal jurisdiction. 

Of the 32,447 Indians residing elsewhere 
on April 1, 1930, 41 were living in the New 
England States, 208 in the Middle Atlantic, 
3,633 in the East North Central, 9,234 in the 
West North Central, 437 in the South At- 
lantic, 93 in the East South Central, 2,166 in 
the West South Central, 5,120 in the Moun- 
tain States, and 6,024 in the Pacific States, 
and for 5,491 Indians the residence was either 
not reported or unknown. 

Oklahoma has far more Indians than any 
other State. If the Federal census popula- 
tion of the Five Civilized Tribes is included, 
the Indian population is 94,552, or 29.8 per 
cent of the aggregate Indian population. 

Arizona ranks next with 48,162, or 15.2 
per cent. According to the enumerated pop- 
ulation only two other States have an In- 
dian, population numbering more than 20,000, 
New Mexico and South Dakota. 

According to a tabulation of the tribes 
enumerated on April 1, 1930, the most im- 
portant numerically were the Navajo, Sioux, 
and Chippewa, numbering 40,862, 33,168, and 
23,647, Pespéctively. 

The Indian population not actually enum- 
erated—termed an estimate—is 88,853, which 
is compiled as follows: California, Sacra- 
mento agency, part of, 1930 estimate, 8,761; 
Michgan, 1927 census, 1,192; New York, 1932 
estimate, 4,523; Oklahoma, Five Civilized 
Tribes, Bureau of the Census, 1930, 72,643; 
Texas, 1931 special report, 250; Washington, 
Taholah agency, scattered bands, 1932 esti- 
mate, 664; Wisconsin, Rice Lake Band of 
Chippewa, special census, July, 1930, 221, and 
Stockbridge Reservation, Keshena agency, 
1910 census, 599. 

The Indian population, as reported by the 
United States 15th census for 1930, for States 
in which there are ro Federal agencies, to- 


(en 


isolated settlement is the first step in the 
permanent development of these regions for 
nonagricultural use and takes these lands out 
of competition with farm lands, and devotes 
them to forest use, either in the growing of 
timber crops or the development of recre- 
ation. 

At the same time future settlement is con- 
centrated in existing and well developed 
rural settlements not now fully occupied, 
thereby aiding these communities to develop 
better local markets and local units of agri- 
cultural industries. 


tals 10,557, of which 5,557 are male and 
4,899 female. 

These are divided geographically as fol- 
lows: 

New England: Maine, 1,012; New Hamp- 
shire, 64; Vermont, 36; Massachusetts, 874; 
Rhode Island, 318; Connecticut, 162. 

Middle Atlantic: New Jersey, 213; Penn- 
Sylvania, 523. 

East North Central: Ohio, 435; Indiana, 
285; Illinois, 469. 

Western North Central: Missouri, 578. 

South Atlantic: Delaware, 5; Maryland, 
50; District of Columbia, 40; Virginia, 779; 
West Virginia, 18; South Carolina, 959; 
Georgia, 43. 

East}South Central: Kentucky, 22; Ten- 
nessee,’ 161; Alabama, 465. 

West South Central: Arkansas, 
Louisiana, 1,536; Texas, 1,001. 
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Costly Alterations 
to Matter Printed 
at Public Expense 


wr George H. Carter, 


United Siates Public 
Printer 


HE TOTAL NUMBER of copies of all 
T kinds of printed matter produced in the 

fiscal year 1932 decreased 217,501,416 
from the output for 1931, amounting in 1932 
to 3,403,609,436 copies. Included in this num- 
ber were 2,963,413,200 copies of blanks, no- 
tices, schedules and cards which showed a 
decrease of 165,789,456 from the 1931 total. 

Publications for all branches of the Gov- 
ernment service printed in the fiscal year 
1932 totaled 94,481,030 copies, a decrease of 
18,537,462 from the number printed in 1931. 
These publications contained 2,322,324 type 
pages, a decrease of 545,567 from the 1931 
total. Of the 1932 publications, 1,245,787 were 
bound, a decrease of 1,800. The total cost 
of the 1932 publications was $6,279,626.32, a 
decrease of $173,327.16. 

Letterheads and envelopes were printed in 
the fiscal year 1932 to the number of 136,- 
406,802, a dcrease of 13,661,463. The charges 
for letterheads and envelopes in 1932 
amounted to $238,778.40, a decrease of $22,- 
950.84. 

Embossed letterheads and envelopes cost 
$9,032.63 for 1,274,550 copies, nearly all for 
departmental use. By order of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, in 1913, no em- 
bossed letterheads or envelopes have been 
furnished free to Members of Congress, sav- 
ing the Government about $60,000 annually 
for the last 20 years. 

Blank books produced in the fiscal year 
1932 totaled 1,895,251 copies, costing $447,- 
558.81, a decrease of 578,131 copies and a re- 
duction of $70,783.12 from the preceding fis- 
cal year. 

Annual reports for the fiscal year 1931, 
printed in 1932, contained 22,181 type pages 
and cost $252,980.19 for 480,072 copies, an 
increase of $27,028.64 over the cost for the 
preceding fiscal year. ‘ 

One of the largest and most costly of the 
annual reports is that of the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the Army. For the last 10 years 
the report has cost approximately. $30,000 an- 
nually and contained from 3,000 to 4,000 
pages, in two volumes. About 1,300 copies 
are printed annually. 

The annual reports for 1920 filled 58,940 
types pages and cost $360,435.65. The reduc- 
tion in the size and cost of printed reports 
since 1920 has been due to authorization by 
Congress for their discontinuance if the 
original copies are kept on file for public 
inspection. This economy in printing of an- 
nual reports has saved the Government ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 in the last 12 years. 

The cost of printing the annual reports of 
the present Public Printer for the 12 years, 
1921-1932, was $11,053.66, as compared with 
$60,668.71 expended for printing Public 
Printers’ reports of the preceding 12 years, 
1909-1920, 

+ + 

The cost of authors’ alterations of printed 
proofs decreased slightly in the fiscal year 
1932, with a total charge of $240,171.30. The 
Department of Commerce again headed the 
list of authors’ alterations with an expendi- 
ture of $39,093.51. The Navy Department 
—e = second place with $27,963.49, 
an the reasur Department ex 
$16,328.34. . . one 

Authors’ alterations for the 10 years, 1923- 
1932, cost the Government $2,103,192.45. The 
Department of Commerce led with a total 
expenditure of $294,938.56 for alterations in 
the last 10 years. The charges for altera- 
tions in congressional publications during the 
10 years amounted to $240,910.99, including 
$26,625.39 for the fiscal year 1932. 

Rush work, another extra expense in print- 
ing, reached the top mark for 10 years with 
a total chearge in 1932 of $65,921.80, making 
the 10-year total, $321,444.07. The Depart- 
ment of Justice, heretofore the leader in de- 
manding rush work, yielded first place to the 
War Department by reducing its extra pay- 
ments from $17,886.81 in 1931 to $6,706.85 
in 1932. 

On the other hand, the War Department 
correspondingly increased its additional ex- 
penditures for rush work from $6,405.24 in 
1931 to. $15,207.48 in 1932. The Department 
of Justice retains the 10-year record with 
a total extra expenditure of $67,175.31 for 
rush work in that period. 

As the work of the Government Printing 
Office is now practically current, there is 
little need for any department ordering 
“rush-to-the-limit” printing if the copy is 
furnished in time for handling in the ordi- 
nary course. 

Three years ago when the Public Printer 
began a drive to put the Government Print- 
ing Office on a current working basis there 
were 2,133 printing and binding jobs that 
had been on hand more than 60 days from 
the date of order. By persistent and con- 
tinuous efforts the work is now as nearly 
up to date as possible. On Nov. 28, 1932, 
there were only 30 so-called 60-day jobs in 
the office, and 23 of these are awaiting re- 
turn proofs. 





